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BUITBRALTURE. 


THE SENSITIVE PLANT. 


Nay, little trembler, shrink not thus, 
As though a foe were nigh ; 

I would not harm thy smallest leaf— 
Then let thy terrors fly. 





Alas! ‘mongst human kind there be 
Hearts sensitive as thou, 

Who hear in every tone reproof, 
See frowns on every brow. 


Oh, may I ne'er such dark distrust 

With needful caution blend ! 
But rather view, till else I’ve proved, 

Each stranger as a friend. 

—— 
A VISIT TO DONNA MARIA’S ARMY BEFORE SAN- 
TAREM. 
From the United Service Journal. 

Detained in Lisbon, waiting the arrival of a high functionary, through whose 
influence with the Portuguese ministers I hoped to make certain arrangements 
preparatory to a mission to South Africa, I took an opportunity to proceed up the 
country to the actual seat of war, to see and give an account of both contending 
parties. A countryman (Mr. Adams, a grower of fruit for the English market) 
had agreed to accompany me through both the Queen's army before, and Don 
Miguel’s army in Santarem. He had a quinta on the Tagus beyond Santarem, 
which he was about to visit; and as he was well known to the Miguelite off- 
cers, I thought that a better opportunity could not present itself for proceeding 
to the scene of action. 

I had my uniform and passport as a British officer with my baggage, which 
might have been produced if Don Miguel had detained me; but in order to 
avoid observation as much as possible, and to accomplish what I intended with- 
out questions being asked, I equipped myself partly as a guerilla, blue jacket 
and trousers, broad-brimmed hat, red sash, sword, and pistols, set off on a small 
ambling horse,—baggage and muleteer on a mule, and Mr. Adams riding his 
horse. I anticipated both pleasure and instruction from his company; but we 
had not proceeded far before my companion, without explaining his intention, 
rode on ata gallop before me, and disappeared. At this time I had been bot a 
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through some small towns, we arrived at Villa Franca. ‘The style of architec- 
ture was in general solid and substantial; the houses of one, two, or three sto- 
ries; the windows and doors large ; the roofs nearly flat, and covered with tiles, 
and the walls white-washed—very absurd where there is such a glare; but very 
seldom, in England even, is a stone culour preferred to a dazzling white, a colour 
which harmonizes so little with Nature's hues. A curiously-carved stone cross, 
with iron spikes at the top, marked.the rank of the town. ‘The women at the 


doors plied the ancient distaff, stuék:in their girdle on the left side, and twirling | 


the thread with their moistened fore-finger and thumb on the right. Unemployed 
men were seen lounging about, dragging their legs lazily after them, cased in 
breeches open at the knees, or drowsily resting on their staves, or sleeping at a 
door where a bush hanging from the wall told where ‘bom vinho” was to be 
had. The throat of the muleteer frequently sympathised with the dry leaves of 
the wine-bush ; and I was never backward in complying with his request for a 
quartello or a pint glass of “ vinho tinto, por amor de Deos.”” Neither the com- 
mon red or white wine of the country agree with strangers at first. I bought 


oranges for about a penny a dozen, a good-sized loaf for two-pence, and we ate | 


as we rode along, occasionally mumbling a curse at the unaccountable behaviour 
of Senhor Adams, 

We stopped at a farrier’s to get a new shoe for my beast, when who should 
appear but the senhor himself, with a lady in charge, seated on a sort of chair, 
strapped on amule! Our worthy did not wait for me, but passed on, merely 
saying, ‘I ‘suppose you'll overtake us immediately.” I was not five minutes 


| afterhim ; but as I supposed he turned off the road with his friend, and let me 
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pass, (doubtless much pleased with the success of his artifice,) I held on my way 
with the muleteer, heartily wishing the senhor at the devil ! 

Villa Franca is a considerable place ; but many of the houses were empty, in 
consequence of the war; and in sact the towns through which we had passed 
had all a desolate look about them, probably from the same cause. 

We found here in the market-square a newly-raised regiment of movil (move- 
able) militia; they were rather party-coloured, not having got proper clothing. 
One of their sentries had better have been transferred to a fixed regiment, for he 
had a little head between round shoulders, a great rotundity of flank, and on his 
“fair belly” rested his hands, holding diagonally across his corporation his 
fusee. He swaggered and rolled abvut at his post at a great rate; thinking, I 
suppose, that the women looked after him, and said, ‘‘ What a proper man!” 

A brig of war and schooner lay off Villa Franca, bearing the “ bandeira azul 
e branca,” blue and white flag of the Queen, with the Portuguese crown in the 
centre. These vessels were intended to keep open the navigation of the river, 
and parties from them had frequent skirmishes with the Miguelites occupying 


few days iu the country, ‘‘ was strange to the land and its language,”* and, having | the south side. 


no suspicion of the trick that was about to be played me, I pushed on with my 
muleteer, hoping at every turn to see Senhor Adams waiting for us. 
As we passed along one of the narrow and savoury streets of Lisbon, near 


! 


Near Villa Franca we passed some of Lord Wellington's formidable lines, 
redoubts, and batteries, extending to and beyond Torres Vedras, aud thus on- 
closing Lisbon from the sea to the river. Many of the defences can now be 


the outskirts of this “ perfumed” city, an extraordinary object overhead arrested | hardly distinguished above the grass, which covers them, the winter rains having 


our attention. 


I thought at first it was a Miguelite spy, on whom summary jus- | CTembled the earthen breastworks into the ditches; others again, with more 


tice had heen executed; for it appeared to be the body of a maw in a high- | Substantial revétements, are nearly entire, and remain as monuments of the 
crowned and broad-brimmed hat, round jacket, pantaloons, boots and spurs, | ™aster-mind which planned them, and the zeal and activity of the engineers 
which was suspended d la lanterne, and across the street, by a stout rope; the | Who superintended their construction in the short space of eight months, and 


muleteer, however, solved the difficulty—the villainous figure was that of Judas 
the betrayer, at which stones and dirt had been liberally throwr. 

The muleteer was a pleasant fellow, short and stout, sat carelessly on the top 
of my bags and cloak, and was rigged ont in a blue and white (Constitutional) 
night-cap, red vest, light-blue trousers, and sash; and with one spur he adminis- 
tered a severe punch ever and anon tothe neck of his mule; he ate brown bread 
from his pocket, sang modinhas, or love-songs, and occasionally handed me a tin 
snuff-box. I thought of Don Quixote and Saneho, and fully expected some plea- 
sant adventures rivalling those of the wind-mills, or flock of sheep. 


with a starving peasantry, which furnished seven thousand labourers for the great 
work. 

At Villa Nowa the heat wasgreat. The town was almost entirely ruined by 
the French. Ite position is very strong, on a low hill, with a deep stream along 
the southern wall, filled with the tide from the Tagus. The muleteer here got 
into conversation with an old woman, and his desire to talk was so great that I 
could hardly get him along, till some armed and mounted peasants or guerillas 
rode up to us, with Spanish hats, long sticks on their shoulders, and swords and 
carbines by their sides ; on perceiving Whom he saw the necessity of remaining 


Leaving the nauseous streets and canine scavengers behind, we breathed the | ear me, to save, if possible, my baggage and his own bacon. . 


pure air of the country, redolent of the perfume of orange groves, of roses, and 


Sick and wounded officers and soldiers passed us occasionally. They rode 


of jessamines ; but we travelled miles before we could free ourselves of a badly- | 00 mules or asses, had generally rough beards on their chins, travelled in threes 
paved road, between high walls of the gardens of quintas (country-houses). } and feurs, and carried long guns and swords to defend them from the guerillas 


The houses themselves, for some distance out of town, exhibited marks of re- 
cent and severe fighting. Many were roofless, their insides entirely gutted, the 
marks of fire above the windows, bullet-holes round them, and here and there 
the large smash of a round shot on the walls. 


| 


Labouring through heavy sand, with green lizards disporting themselves at the 
mouths of their holes by the way-side, passed a very likely place for an adven- 
ture—viz. a scattered pine wood. 1 was obliged to dismount and walk my 


This looked like the seat of war, | jaded horse here, and had made up my mind to a shot from behind a tree ; 


—what we are ignorant of in our own favoured land, and what we are not suffi- | however, we passed on unmolested; verifying on this, as on other journeys, 
| the maxim, that if a man keeps always perfectly sober, with an even temper 
| and no display of wealth, he may pass anscathed almost everywhere. 


ciently thankful for not experiencing. Pleasant residences occupied by troops 
—books, pictures, and furniture destroyed—cellars broken open—lower windows 
barricaded, upper ones bruken—fruit trees torn from the garden wall to allow of 


its being loop-holed—ornamental trees, venerable with age, and from the hands | 


which planted them, cut down to form abattis. 

We met many of the peasantry proceeding to market with fruit and vegeta- 
bles in panniers, or mats, on the backs of mules and asses; on the top of the 
load were large bouquets of flowers, of which the fair sex in Lisbon, cooped up 
as ina large gaol, are excessively fond. The female peasants were commonly 


| 
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We ascended a steep road, and heard the drums and trampets announcing 
sundown and our vicinity to an army. It was not here as it is at home, where 
civilians say that the military, having nothing better to do, make as much noise 
as they can, to show the lieges that they are not asleep: here they were in the 
actual presence of the enemy, or, as I heard an English adjutant of lancers say 
to his men, *‘ Come, no grumbling, boys, about provisions: you ought to live 
for a week on the smell of an oil-rag, for remember you are now before the 


dressed in a short cloth jacket, blue or red petticoats, some of them with a | enemy.” 


round hat on their heads, and others with a striped handkerchief, and almost al! 
with Wellington boots on their feet ; 


After a hot ride of upwards of fifty miles, withoot (hardly) food or rest, we 


the men (in broad-brima.ed hats and brown found ourselves in the market-place of Cartaxo, the head-quarters of the army 


jackets, with a brown and white striped manta or plaid on one shoulder, and in! of the Queen, situated on a table-land, two leagues from the famous Santarem. 


their right hand a formidable quarter-staff) gave us in passing a rough Viva, 
Senhor ! 

The Portuguese peasantry in general are very civil and hospitable to strangers. 
Speak them fair, and they will do all in their power to comply with your wishes 
and to answer your interrogatories, will go out of their own way to put you on 


yours, and will share with you their scanty fare, often without the expectation of 


remuneration. If, on the other hand, they are harshly used, or conceive them- 
selves insulted, they are quick to revenge, and soon show the deadly use they 
can make of their long staves, rushing upon and beating to death those who have 
incurred their displeasure. I have been told by English sportsmen who have 


| 


seen much of the Portuguese peasantry, that, on askipg leave from the farmers, | 
they could go over and through every sort of ground arid crop in pursuit of game: | 


even in the grape season, when the country dogs are prevented from destroying 
the heavy and delicious clusters by a triangular apparathsattached to their neck, 
the dogs of the spurtsmen were not prevented from going among the vineyards 
The sentiments of the peasantry in general were in favour of Don Miguel; the 


influence of the priests occasioned this: but what availed the feelings of a poor, | 
ignorant, and seattered population, as longas at Lisbon and Oporto (the roling | 


heads of the country) there was an overpowering party, determined to support the 


Queen and the Carta Constitucional ? 


Freed from the walls which interrupted our view on either side, we found 
ourselves ambling along between aloes and hawthorn hedges, the torrid and tem- 
perate zones being here in conjanction as it were. The eye ranged over a fertile 


country on the right, being the valley of the Tagus, the corn fields alternating | 


with scattered groves of pale green olive trees and stunted vines, and the soil 
upturned with heavy one-handed ploughs, with wheels in front, and two or three 


yekes of oxen to drag them, a man with a goad, besides the holder of the stilt 


it was the spring time of the year: a bright sun and sky were over head,—the 
face of nature looked gay snd smiling,—wild flowers were rife in the hedges. — 


singing birds were not unfrequent—and the wind-milis on the hills on our left, 
with sails like Maltese crosses, went merrily round with a wild and strange noise ; 


nothing was unharmonious bot the dreadful cracking of the bullock carts, whose 


umsy wooden wheels screamed and groaned in agony as they toiled throug 


sandy and broken road, reminding one of the meetings of the Cortes—grest 
se and little work 


At Sacavem we passed, by a bridge of boats, a stream running into the broad 
Passing | 


] | - ’ ‘ 
aad glorious Tagys, here seen to wind among several! fertile islands 


rh 
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The market-place was full of lancers, cacadores, and country-people. The 


soldiers were lounging about : the (once) red jackets of the lancers of a claret 
colour from service; and the brown-clad infantry much cleaner than the dra- 
goons,—each man had his haversack over his shoulder, which he was employed 
in filling from the stalis of vegetables and fruit, or else taking off an evening 
potation of wine at an Estalagem. 


POSITION OF DONNA MARIA'S ARMY BEFORE SANTAREM, 1824. 
Scale—Cartaxo to Santarem, 8 miles. 
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12 leagues 


It was too late to go to the advanced posts, four miles distant, to see Colonel 


Shaw, to whom I had an introduction, and 


I was not rigged in a proper manner} the town of Almeycrim in the distance, 
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to wait on any of the staff of Field-Marshal Count Saldanha; so I made up my 
mind to pass the night among the mules and :nvleteers. In wandering about 
| I discovered an ol4 friend, the eldest son of Sir Thomas Dick Lauder, now a 
| lieutenant in her Most Faithful Majesty's service. He introduced me to bis 
captain (a Portuguese officer) ; and after some tea and talk over the occurrences 
| of the war, and anticipating a fight on the morrow, Lauder and myself retired to 
find out bis billet. 

Hore let me give an anecdote regarding fleas. An English friend, settled in 
Portugal, used to journey periodically between Lisbon and Oporto, and at one of 
the stages an old priest was in the habit of coming in to hear the news and chat 
for an hour, The discourse one day turned on the uses of different animals, as 
the horse, the dog, &c. “ E pulgas,” (and fleas,) inquired my friend, “ of what 
use are they?” “ Fleas!” answered the priest, “why fleas are of great use : 
they make people active ; they prevent them going to sleep; thos, when a person 
is bit by a flea, he hunts for it, looks about to catch it, and is wide awake!” A 
very good idea truly for a fat, lazy priest ! 

We shook the straw off our clothes, and went down to the barracks of a troop 
| of British lancers in a quinta outside the town. We found some of the men 
sleeping in their eloaks on the ground-floor, and others cleaning their accoutre- 
| ments, talking of what they had done, and what they intended to do, in putting 
| to flight tem times their own number of Miguelites. Lances, sabres, and sad- 
dles, were picturesquely disposed about their dormitory. We asked the adjutant 
for water to wash and a share of his breakfast, when into an upper room marched 
| two troopers with @ camp-kettle between them, containing water, followed by two 
| others, with another kettle containing a savoury mess of ration-bdeef, boiled with 
bread and onions. This last was hoisted on the top of a barrel, I drew the 
knife and fork from my dirk ; and three hungry mortals, standing round the 
| kettle, quickly saw the bottom of it 

Tt was one subject of complaint with the Queen's lancers that they had no 
pistols. ‘They told an absurd story of the Miguelite dragoons having a particu- 

‘Jar eut (four), by which the lance was cut through. As an old dragoon, | think 
' lancers are better without fire-arms; if they have a pistol, they are fonder of 
| having ‘*a pop” with it at a distance than using their more effective point.— 
| Another subject of complaint with the English lancers was, that they were not 
| entirely commanded by their own countrymen. The privates had presented a 
memorial to the Marshal, to the effect that they were well pleased with their 
rations and pay, (as they ought to have been, for both were ample and regular,) 
bot that they would not serve under Portuguese commanders. 

Most of the English lancer officers had resigned—very foolishly, I thought— 
because one of their number, a fine gallant feliow (Captain Rumley,) bad been 
sent to the Castle of Lisbon for a day or two, in consequence of a misunder- 
standing about thewalt of a horse; on which his companions in arma got on 

| **the high horse,” and most needs throw up their commissions ; thus punishing 
themselves, and forgetting that they ought to make up their minds to thelr us 
feelings being hort, if they enter a rough and partly irregular service. ‘ Stand 
by the ship to the last plank!” ought to have been their motto, and as long ae 
their own honour was not tarnished 

I delivered letters to Majors Savedra and the Baron Wiedorhold, on the staff 
of the Marshal, and then went to be presented to Saldanha. His F.xceliency 
oceupied the principal house iu the main street of Cartaxo, the upper windows 
of which were ornamented with iron balconies. In an onter room, with a sur- 
base of blue and white tiles, and the walls neatly painted with festoons of 
flowers, we found some young Officers studying the art of war on a backgammon- 
board, while a couple of packs of cards lay on a side-table; an excellent litho- 
| graph of Don Pedro fronted the door, representing the Emperor as he appeared 
| at Oporto, with a black beard on his breast. 
| ill the marshal appeared, I got into conservation with one of the staff, tose 
| opinion was that there was now little hope for Miguel; taat parties of the 
| Queen's army had fought their way resnd Santarem, and returned to ob- 
| serve it; thatthe town itself was very strongly intrénched ; and that though 
it might be taken, yet it would cost a loss of 4000 men to fill up the ditches with 
their bodies, in the Napoleon style of warfare ; but that in a short time it must be 
evacuated, and that it was pot worth while to make any great seerifice of lives 
| at present. . 
| A curtain was withdrawn from a door, and I found myself in the presence of 

the Field-Marshal, who advanced with an affable smile on his countenance. He 
is of « robust make, six feet in height, grey hair, moustaches, and whiskers, and 
| wears spectacles on a nose slightly turned op; his age is apparently upwards of 
fifty; and his dress was a double breasied blue surtout and brass buttons, and 
brown trousers with a double stripe of red. 1 was highly pleased with the frank 
and engaging manner of his Excellency, and was surprised to hear him speak 
English better than any foreigner I ever knew; his countess is an Irish lady, 
and he himself served throughout the Peninsular war. He inquired about my 
voyage to Lisbon, and about my intended mission to Africa ; said he was happy 
that I should have an opportunity of seeing the good condition in which the 
Queen's army was; and that if I waited a short time, I should see an end of the 
war; inquired what news from France ; and, after some conversation on the 
state of the peasantry in Portugal, he retired. 

Saldanha was universally beloved and respected by the army under his com- 
mand; and to show the estimation in which he was held by our own country- 
nien—not often complimentary to foreigners—whenever he happened to ride 
near the quarters of the British, the men turned out spontaneously and cheered 
him. ; 

I got a horse from a staff officer and proceeded to view a part of the position 
before Santarem. Cartaxo, a straggling town, with a church and a few bondred 
inhabitants, stands in the centre of a table land rising 250 feet above the Tagus, 
at a distance of three miles to the right. Cartaxo, as I said before, was the 
head-quarters of the position, and there were qvartered in it the sappers and 
miners, a regiment of lancers, a regiment of carabineers, and the celebrated 2d 
cagadores ; infront of Cartazo, avd to the right and left of it, in different quintas 
and villages, some as far off as four miles, were distributed the other regiments 
comprising the force of Saldanha. Between the elevated position of Saldanha 
and Santarem is a valley—not an impassable swamp at all seasons, as some 
imagine, but islds watered by the Rio Mayor—which, passing under the bridges 
of Celleiro asd Asseca, turns to the right, and at some distance below Cartaxo 
joins the Tagus 
; The peoitian was naturally very strong, and it was further strengthened by 
art ; in front of the ravines leading into the valleys of the Rio Mayor and Tagus 
were low hills, on these were breast-works and pieces of artillery, thus forming 
oatworks to ‘he naturally fortified position, the table-land of Cartaxo. a 

Looking acroes the valley of the Rio Mayor, we saw Santarem on ite long bi 
rising eee hondred feet above the plain, with several spires and domes, break- 
ing the lineof houses. The house occupied by Miguel was also plamly seen, 
and figures st an open window, by means of a telescope. The house we 
| large building, with many windows, and near it a church, 00 which was a te + 

graph at work. The old city wall is on the north side uf the town, and + 

| perceive traces of breastworks and batteries on the south side ; the eal 

| were reported to be of the depth of three men; and in some places a were 

| double lines of them. The Tagus runs close onder Santerem to the east, 
where there ie a lower and an upper town, and where the bill is very precipi- 

| tous: the side presented to us was green and sloping, and covered with scat- 
tered olive and cork trees. The city, containing thirteen churches, fourteen 

| monasteries, and ten thousand inhabitants, was the residence of the court hg 

| many of the early kings of Portugal, and is celebrated in the history of the 


country 
| Leoking 














to the right, we saw the great and fertile plain of the Tagus, with 
and groves of trees diversifying tae 
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August 16, 





A : it was of plenty and abun- | Army (some called it the Deliberating army) was ordered \o assemble on the heath 
= me poe J Soot ry prenatny access erect rT) "heir vineyards, near Casal do Oiro, and pass in review before the above persoaages. . a 
turning up the rich soil with hoes shaped like a swallow's tail; and to botice | ing to the ground, | found the troops in line, with the Field-Marshal, Envoy, 
pumerous droves of horses and cattle, and flocks of sheep feeding hear the con-— Admiral, surrounded by euemeress staff, mm front. 
tending parties. There was no disease here in the spring; butas the y ees , and « marching past. 
advances, some parts of the plain become so unhealthy for want of proper drain- 





malaria. hese. 


Lord Howard said, that he was empowered by Don Pedro, &c., 
On gallop- terms :—first, that Don Miguei should leave Portugal on a pensi 


to offer these 


ron 


of 
francs per annum ; second, that an amnesty was offered to all bis ‘demon e 
The troops broke into open would abandon his cause, that their property should not be confiscat 
| officers should retain their half-pay and rank of 1828; that if these 
First appeared Brigadier-General Bacon, commanding the cavalry, tall, stout, | ant onga — = yn 10,000 oe in three ow sions, was 
lop through thom to avoid the baneful influence of the | and good-looking, dressed in a hussar cap, blue jacket and trousers, and red pe- | 19 M4rch into Portugal, with money in their pockets to pay their way, 
age, that the peasants gallop ug om He is @ brave man and anexcellent drill, and is deserving of great credit Donna Maria's government to no expense. Don Carlos being in Port 


ed, and the 
terms were 


and to pur 


, : Ortugal, it was 
Dressed in a braided surtout and white trousers, with a forage cap, and for- | for organizing a cavalry force in a besieged town (Oporto), which did good ser- intended that the Spaniards should act against him as well as against 


midable red beard, an officer of middie size, and with an aquiline nose, | yice to the Queen when it could act in the open country. Behiad the Brigadier | their party and cause were the same. 


hed us, riding on a grey galloway,—this was Lieutenant-Colonel Charles | came the lancers in red jackets, and, in general, on good English horses; the 


foreigners in the Liberating Army over their holsters and under their grey saddle-cloths, and piled to such a height 


y) Howard, * the éxcellent condition of the Queen’s army, 
a : ‘i : oe little chance of success, if you prosecute the war; but 
‘T.S., commanding the Scotch Fusileers,—a brave soldier—a man of | (hen mustered 500 men and 432 horses, and consisted of British, French, | . Amny 
esoush who bas pom doe eminent service to the Queen—who has been | and Portuguese ; then came a régiment of Portuguese cavalry (500 carabineers) | *°¥ — a anny <i Ge Seton hauls ‘te eanthiinted, 
ten times wounded in her cause, aud who commands the most effective corps of | in chakoes with a short red feather, blue jackets and overalls, their cloak worn France are pledged never to allow Don Miguel to be king of 


appearance was squalid and ill-fed. As @ contrast to these poor fellows, we | 
dined heartily with a Commissary-General, Senbor Krus, who, with another 
Commissary and two or three score of clerks, kept the army excellently supplied 
with provisions and the meansof transport. People imagine in England that the 
Queen's army was starved ; all I can say is, that many of the men were unable 
to button their jackets ; but to this it may be ubserved (hat they were furnished | 
by contractors. 

i was much pleased to meet at dinner Dr. J. Rutherford Alcock, Staff Sur- 
geon, a young man of gentiomanly manners and appearacce, and of excellent 
ability. He, like Colonel Shaw, has served Donna Mara zealously since the 
commencement of the war, and has frequently dressed the wounded under fire. 

1 was rather surprised at the cool way in which one or two Portuguese officers 
came up to me; carelessly picking their teeth, they asked me if i belonged to 
Colone! Shaw's regiment ; and though they appeared listless and indifferent at 
first, they afterwards improved on acquaintance. Many of the officers before 
Santarem were sorely at a loss what to do with themselves. An officer of the 
English regiment rode daily into Cartaxo from Atal.a, distance a league, walked 
up and down a dull street, and then returned to bis quarters. “ If | were not 
5 to kill time in this way,” he said, “I must go to sleep under a tree, or else 
j ‘| shoot myself.” ' 

’ t Next re I breskfasted with Dr. Alcock, at a small farmer's, where he 
i a n 
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. 
| 























































was billeted the principal room there was the figure of the Virgin and 
Child on a table, and covered with a piece of gauze ; on the walls were hung 

ints of Saints; anda few clumsy chairs and a table comprised the furniture. 
n the kitchen was an open fire-place, in which there were a number of pots and 
pans. The old woman and her daughter sat on stools knitting, and complained 
to the Doetor of the state of their stomachs ; no wonder, since their usual diet 
was green vegetables, oil, garlic, and sour wine. In an out-house were many 
pipesof “ vinho tinto.” Here and elsewhere in Portugal, the peasantry cultivate 
grapes (instead of corn) on rich soils, because they yield a quick return, with 
| little labour. 





Colonel Shaw having sent a couple.of mules with bis servant Griffin for me, 
(a bulky, talkative fellow, and a capital forager,) I trotted out to the advanced 
posts at Val de Santarem. Ovr round led through vineyard and corn-felds, 
with aloes, cactus, and thorn hedges ; then over a heath, with “ bonny blooming 
heather,” many bulbs, and the white flowers of the gum cistus sprinkled over it ; 
the trees were vlives and pines, and the soil light sand; the road between Val 
and Cartaxo (four miles) was dangerous to travel at night. Soldiers of the 
moveable battalions, in particular, used to attack and rob solitary wayfarers.— 
Among other sufferers was a serjeant of the Scotch, who, returning from market 
with a load of sugar and coffee on an ass, was struck down by a quarter-staff 
from behind; recovering himself, he grappled with one of the Moveables, 
who immediately called out “ Camaradas'” when two others jumped over a 

‘ hedge, robbed the serjeant of his money and groceries, and left him with a stab 
in the thigh; the Moveables thus fixing Aim. 
Val is seated in a hollow between two hills, and partly on the plain of the 
Tagus, and the white houses are scattered among trees and gardens. By the 
side of the road to Santarem was the quarters of Colonel Shaw; a long, single- 
storied peasant’s house in a vineyard, into which the enemy's shells were some- 
times thrown, Ina more sheltered situation were the houses and tents uccu- 
pied by the Scotch Fusileers. 
The Colonel and myself occupied a small room twelve feet square, in which 
were a camp bed, a rude sofa, three chairs, and a table; swords, telescopes, 
and caps, hung on the wall. Here I passed my time pleasantly. living on ration- 
beef and bread, and an occasional fish,—the sauce, a good appetite and agreeable 
conversation. From the door we could plainly see, at the distance of a mile, 


We returned to Cartaxo, and saw three Miguelite deserters enter it with their | in front of their breast, that in action they doubtless ride about for some time 
arms; they had infantry chakoes on, and dirty white jackets and belts: thew | after their beads are carried off, as the Mabrattas are said to do inthe East. 


The carabines were slung in a superior manner, entirely behind the right leg, t 
(and not across the thigh, as with us,) by which the trousers are not worn. The 
Portuguese confess that their cavalry ie not their best arm, for they are too lazy 
to attend to their horses, and, besides, ride indifferently. 

Next followed the favourite arm of Portugal, the Cagadores, being the 5th 
regiment, consisting of 600 men, in high caps, narrowing towards the crown, 





their accoutrements well fitted, reflecting great credit on their officers and on 
themselves; many of their jackets were two years old, still they were not rag- 
ged, as [ am sorry to say many of the British were after one year's wear; our 


ticularly the 2d) havea bigh character for bravery and discipline. 
A regiment of the line followed the Cagadores, in chakoes, with a blue and 


inferior to that of the Cagadores, but very respectable. The rank of the officers 
was distinguished by the colonel wearing two bullion epaulettes, (in the line, of 
gold,—in the militia, of silver ;) the lieutenant-colonel, by a bullion epaulette 
on the right shoulder, and a fringe one on the left; the major, vice versd; cap- 
tain, by two fringe epaulettes; lieutenants and ensigns, by one on the right or 
left shoulders. In the higher tanks a field-marshal has his collar, cuffs, breast, 
and epaulettes covered with embroidery ; a lieutenant-general, two rows of em- 
broidery ; a major-general, cuffs and collar embroidered ; a brigadier, broad gold 
lace on the cuff and collar, with stars on bis epaulettes. 
A regiment of volunteers marched next, in brown forage caps and jackets, 
and well appointed they were; and such men as those who formerly fol- 
lowed in many a toilsome march, and fought in many a sharp skirmish, 
onder the conduct of that gallant officer and most excellent man, Sir Nicholas 
Trant. 
A regiment of Belgians then appeared, with a tall fellow of a tambour-majo: 
| in acocked hat and tricolour at their head. They were commanded by the 
| brave Colonel Borso, a Genoese, with a bushy black beard, and wearing the 
Commander's Cross of the Tower and Sword. he was shot between the eyes 
at Oporto (disdaining ever to lie down to screen himself or his men from shot), 
and his recovery was considered miraculous. The Belgians were dressed in 
blue jackets, with yellow belts, and there were Turks and Greeks, Cossacks, 
Highlanders, and other savages in their ranks; there were more desertions from 
the “ Braves Belges”’ than from any other description of force ; yet Borso had 
his regimeut in good order. His major was a fine fellow of a Pole, shot in the 
nose at Warsaw. ‘The last regiment of Belgians, which arrived a few months 
ago in Portugal, consists of 800 men, well armed and equipped; the women 
too, attached to each company, are all dressed in uniform, round hat, blue jacket. 
dark petticoat, and a small keg suspended from their shoulders. These 800 
lusty fellows declined serving unless they were always kept together: a part 
of them refused to disembark at Lisbon until the rest arrived from Oporto, and 
they were loud in their complaints at being separated into two wings of 400 
each. I have ne patience for this nonsense: it may have been the agreement 
that they were to serve together ; but they ought to have known that they were 
of much greater use to the cause of Portugal by being separated for a time ; 
their complaints were childish and ridiculous. If a man enters a foreign ser- 
vice, he ought to be ready to serve everywhere consistent with honuur, or else 
return home. 
After the Belgians, marched the French regiment, in blue jackets and red 





the advanced pickets of the enemy, occupying an elevated battery which com- 
manded the bridge and causeway of Ponté Asseca. 


seemed to be in good order. 





















his glass. 


e Scotch Fusileers were, undoubtedly, the most effective regiment o 
foreigners in the service of the Queen. 


: would admit. 

, it is really the fact. The strength of the regiment was 600. 
: The men had hitherto dressed in bine } 
4 


celobrated 52d Light Infantry. 
Commandants. 


r | tache, which he might have tied behind him. 
cavalry videttes and two infantry soldiers in the Rage yn a pane and hghting appearance of Frenchmen ; their officers weie picturesquely dressed 
deserting ; all dressed in biue jackets and chakoes, with white belts; and they in brown, blue, and green surtouts; chakoes, with red tufts and horizontal 
The reliefs, as they went in and out of the bat- 
were quite exposed to the shot from our side; and, occasionally, a staff- | © : 4 
ra with bis cntotla would gallop to the parapet and reconnoitre = dovngh French and English officers have always been on excellent terms during the 


Their appearance on parade was very they both ravished and plundered. 
creditable to the Colonel commanding, and to an excellent selection of officers ; - ; : 4 

and the interior economy of the corps was also as perfect as circumstances ed them with apprehension, but the men so ingratiated themselves with the 
I say all this, not from partiality to my countrymen, but because | POT people, assisting them in their gardens, c 


ackets with red faoings, like the English French relieved them, and they immediately commenced plundering the men 
SOS Sawme ye Writ sea SROTENt — and ravishing the women. 

} : pt penny won al whom eye 7 Col. ae aa —— te = usage she had received after the battle of Almeoster, and heard of several more. 
i 52d ‘Light Infantry. ets duike cnuieel the “English paw gta Young girls were for nights in the fields to conceal themselves, and the men 





facings : their tambour-major had on a most enormous bear-skin and red mous- 
The men had the usval martial 


peaks ; forage-caps, flat, round and square, red trousers and sky-blue pantaloons, 
with Hessian boots, long swords and short swords, straight and curved. The 


civil war in Portugal, and the French regiment has highly distinguished itself at 
¢ | Oporto and in the field ; but there is still the old Peninsula leaven in the men ; 
Thus, the Fusileers had occupied the vil- 
lage of Villa Nova, near Cartaxo, for some time ; at first the inhabitants view- 





ing their h , &e., that 
there were many tears shed when the order came for a change of quarters—the 


A e- 


I saw one poor woman in a dying state from the i!!- 


white tuft, blue jackets, white facings, and white belts; their appearance was blood, and could ‘not sleep at night. 


Miguel, 
“I have just seen,” continued ee 


and I believe you have 
even SUPpOsing that by 

still Engiand and 
Portugal.” General 


Lemos answered, that he was sorry the differences between the contend 
parties could not be setsled, and added, that he was afraid to mention the re 
terms proposed to his master. Thus ended the conference, and the war con- 


inued. 


“‘Ab, monarchs! could ye taste the mirth ye mar, 
Not in the toils of glory would ye fret-— 
The hoarse dull drum would sleep, and man be happy vet.” 


I afterwards was present at a grand entertainment given by the Marshal to the 


Generals and to field-officers of regiments, on the Queer,’s birth-day, where 
black cords round them, and a tuft in front, dark brown jackets and trousers, | great enthusiasm was displayed for the Queen, Don Pedro, and particularly for 
and black belts. ‘They were particularly clean aud neat in their dress, and | the Carta Constitucional, also for the re-union of all the military of Portugal 

I was also presented by Saldanha to the Emperor, at a review on the field of 
Almoster. 


Don Pedro is six feet high, and strongly made, has a dark complexion, black 


people really do not take that care of their clothes which the Portuguese do, | hair and mustaches, and an aquiline nose. Ju full dress he wears a cocked 
and are too prone to sell them forthat cursed spirit aguadente, as they call it. The | bat, with the blue and white cockade, and @ gold embroidered blue coat and 
Cagadores are quiet, orderly, and respectful, and several of the regiments (par- | epauleites ; and on ordinary occasions, when riding about Lisbon, a rough Pe- 

tersham coat and round hat; he is brave, active, temperate, and economical, 


fond of war and music. When I first saw him, he was ill with a spitting of 
The Empress is graceful, intelligent, and 
agreeable ; and the young Queen, with a fresh complexion, and brown hair, ig 
accomplished and amiable, though rather stout for her age (16). The Emperor 
Empress, and Queen, live in the small palace of Necessidades for economy 
this is very creditable to them, considering the exhausted state of Portugal. 
One day I saw Don Miguel on a hill, surrounded by his staff, and reviewing a 
brigade of infantry. It was proposed to throw half a dozen shells at the party 
which would have summarily ended the war, though in a cruel manner; how. 
ever, in a little time the Rey Absoluto moved beyond rapge. ‘To the credit of 
his troops be it said, that they had served him for thirteen months without pay 
and with few desertions. In Santarem they got a little meat every second day. 
Once there were symptoms of a mutiny, when seven days’ pay was distributed 
the men get wine and tobacco with this, and were quite content. The Miguelite 
Minister of Finance came over one day to Cartaxo, perhaps for change of air, 
having a complaint in his chest. 
As I propose to give in another place a further account of my visit to Portu- 
gal, I now conclude this paper with a skirmish. 
A part of the Miguelite army had attacked the left of Saldanha’s position at 
Almoster, and were repulsed, and they seemed inclined to try to turn the right 
also, for parties of cavalry and infantry used to pass a ford of the Tagus, and 
advance into the plain opposite the Quinta da Ribeira, and there engage the 
Queen's troops. One of these skirmishes may serve 2s a specimen. 
Colonel Shaw and myself had been visiting the Field Marshal in Cartaxo, 
and in returning we went to an eminence, where there was some artillery, com- 
manding a part of the plain of the Tagus. We observed some unusual excite- 
mentamong the artillerymen,—breeches of guns uncovered—lighted matches, 
&c., and we hastened to inquire what was the occasion of their preparations; a 
telescope was handed us, and on looking through it towards the wooded banks of 
the Tagus, we saw a strong party of Miguelite cavalry and infantry crossing the 
river opposite to where we stood. We also observed, on the plain immediately 
below us, a party of Queen's lancers, not advancing directly towards the enemy, 
but obliquing slowly to the right of them, and apparently wishing to avoid them 
This was very provoking, for the infantry was in motion to support the lancers 
if required. We immediately ran down the hill, leading our horses, mounted, 
crossed a bridge over the Rio Mayor, and found General Bento da Franca recon- 
noitring with his glass, while the banks of the river were lined with light in- 
fantry, lying on their bellies, in extended ranks, and hammering their flints. The 
Colonel! got permission from the General to lead the cavalry directly to the enemy, 
and engage them; we galloped after the lancers, and turned them in the 
proper direction, their commander (not an Englishman) saying, that he thought 
the enemy would be looking after some porcos at a farm to the right, where he 
meant to surprise them. 
The enemy was concealed from our view by the trees; and a sharp firing 
commencing between them and some mounted guerillas (strapping fellows in 
broad black hats, brown jackets, and red sashes), the Colonel and myself left 
the lancers to trot on, and requiring an orderly, out dashed from the ranks the 
English pugilist, the Game Chicken, now a serjeant of Qucen’s lancers, saying, 
“T'll follow you, Colonel!” and we galloped down to reconnoitre the strength 
and position uf the enemy. 
They were driven over the river; andas we showed ourselves on the hank, we 
were received by a sharp fire, which cut the willow-trees round us: we galloped 
to some carabineers, hoping that they would dismount, and cover with their fire- 
arms the lancers crossing the ford. The firing still continued, accompanied with 
tremendous shouts and yells. I thought that ereat execution had been done, 
and went to a ciump of trees, from which a great noise proceeded, and found it 
was merely the Portuguese lancers abusing the enemy at the top of their voices 
The Game Chicken also was not backward in this species of combat ; for 






















































appeared in new red jackets, and white trousers; three pipers, in feather-bon- 
nets and tartans, at their head; and the officers also well dressed: the Colone! 
and Adjutant wearing the red and white chequer cap and ball of the 7lst, or 
Highland Light Infantry, which is now the head-dress for officers and men.* 

My national feelings were strongly excited on seeing my countrymen in the 
field ander such a favourable aspect. Of course, | always dressed in the tartan 
myself, and was much diverted by the exclamation of two of the Fusileers, 
when I first appeared among them,—‘ G—d, Jock, there's a Hielandman !” 
cried one. “I'll be d—d if it's no,” answered the othez, in the broadest Cale- 
donian accent. On getting into conversation with them, and inquiring how 
they liked the service, they would answer, “ We like the service very weel, 
Sir, but we would like it better if Jon Macdoual (Don Miguel) would come out 
oftener, and hae a feght; we're wearied lying here before Santarem: we're 
weel pleased though, to get awa frae Lisbon, for we ken what we're signing 
here ; no like deon there,—when they tell’t us to come in and touch the pen,— 
and we would say, * We'll no touch the pen till we ken what it’s a’ about ;’ they 
{ would say to us, * Weel, ye may go to h—l then, we dinna want ye’r d—d sign- 
ing, we can do without it.’” 

The rations of the British troops in the service of the Queen were, 1Jb of 
good meat per day, 14\bs of bread, 1 quartello of pint of red wine, a tot or 
glass of spirits, and 5 vintems (6 1-2 pence) besides, in money. Colonel Shaw 
was particular in seeing his men get their money befure nine o'clock in the 
: | morning. Thus, during the day, they got rid of it, if they saw fish, vegetables, 

t 


en 


or fruit, which tempted them; and at night had nothing left to get “ hearty ” 
with. Drankards were punished in the Fusileers by their pay being stopped, 
and given to improve the mess of their comrades. This annoyed them exceed- 
BI ingly, and their selfishness and angry feelings were roused on being taunted and 
ta jeered by their comrades. Drunkards in British regiments, in general, are apt 
to sell their necessaries for liquor. This was checked in the Fusileers in the 

following manner. The moment it was ascertained that a man had sold a shirt 
Or any other article of his kit for aguadente, the whole contents of his knapsack 
were taken from him, and he was compelled to buy each article back again by 
stoppages from hie pay. This also bothered them ; so that I saw little drunken- 
ness among the Fusileers, excepting, always, the liberty lads, with laurel in 
A their caps on the anniversary of some battle; who drank and boasted of their 

exploits to the gaping recruits. 

British officers had been put on Portuguese pay since the first of January 
last: thas, subalterns got 2s. 8d. besides rations. Now this was really ample in 
the field, if they Only refrained from cigars, porter, and other luxuries. Butno: 
Jobn Bull will not deny himself indulgences ; and many officers were therefore 
in distress. An Ensign in England received 5s 3d. a day ; and out of that he 

pays 2s. for his dinner; 3s. 3d. are Jeft for wine, servants, clothes, &c. Officers 
; must wear good coats in England; but in the field it matters little if a man 
fights “out at elbows.” 

in ¢ The strength of the army before Santarem was 12,320 men, and 1503 horses, 
ee B, in the month of April; while Don Miguel had 11,200 men in and about 

the impregnable city. The whole of the Liberating Army throughout the 
kingdom then consisted of 32,292 men, and 2171 horses ; which details, with 
others, were kindly furnished me by order of the Marshal, in return for a plan 
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saw several reviews,—one of these was in honour of the arrival of Lord 


> ‘ ” 
Parker, commanding in the Tagus. On this occasion a division of the Liberating 


_— 


a. é * The colours, of crimson. with the Royal arms > ’ 
‘ - - . oyal ar { Portug: tained with th 
‘ b'ood of the colonel and of several of his officers, een ? 








tripped to their shirts. 
At the review on the Queen's birth-day, the Scotch Fusileers quay Senten ond Ueeamee De ee Seay 


Howard de Walden, the British Envoy Extraordinary, and Admiral Sir Thomas 


; harging to the front, and along the exposed bank, standing in his stirrups, and 
The French soldiers excused them- | ©” : 6 reat “ . 
selves to some British officers, by saying that the people of Villa Nova were mae ee - 4 spe . N gi @, be h out, Mm: 3 oar 
Miguelites, and deserved what they had got; the contrary was the fact: they aves hase) Faney Se FUG, CHE OUR Eve Fou WER Feu gn at Tate mee 
had been most civil to the Fusileers, and had liberally supplied them to the But the grr my: declined the kind invitation, returning shots and abuse from the 
utmost of their ability. s opposite side, and sending a ball throagh the neck of the horse rode by the offi- 
The artillery was very well found in mules, and was in good order ; though om - rp ro oe — oA reed bed ~ rey i ba a 
| the Queen's artillerymen had not the character of being such good marksmen Se ee ee ae ee Te oer ee Queen ph Syne Dan pl 
as Don Miguel's; these last also used a strange sort of ball, made uf a composi- a éveak), enetantng i. fer Miguelites, set his lance in rest and charged 
tion of zinc, for want of iron, which splintered in a destructive manner when it pa a ee ve ~ beth the Sy 5 Lo med ro 
struck any hard substance. Saldanha’s artillery consisted of four 5 1-2 inch par —_ 4 mag te oe Asem rg the Volone J. ure Be ist 
| howitzers, six 9-pounders, six of 6, two of 3, and three rocket-frames ; ary ecroameapere: mes ele rapcel’ what are you about: ae gr 
| artillerymen, 230; conductors, 190; and mules, 302. The ammunition of fF Ge Nase wee a oa _ etenie: oe oo the ages wd 
; : : . some more expenditure of powder and abuse, the Miguelites calling out to the! 
| ne was also carried on mules, each having 2000 ball cartridges Pedroite bretheren, ‘ Send away your foreigners, and we'll show you how we'l 
At this review there was no British infantry, as they were too distant to ap — you!” the 0 ordered the lancers to retire ; and after being collect- 
ps. . : é 9 ~ | ed, they returned to their quarters. 
pear atit. The British grenadiers (470), and the Queen's Irish (339), lay at me : : : 
Atalaya, four miles from Cartaxo, on the extreme left of the position ; these When ail was quiet before Santarem, and those with whom I had age 
two regiments had Colonel Dodgin, C.B. (an old and experienced officer), as _ re rad — I went there, and mah re delay, (in ——— : 
the brigadier ; Godfrey (a very clever officer), lieutenant-colonel of the English Seo HEE.) SREGTONIS Cay CNRS EERE ew Cy Severna SF H 
: * | England. Jas. Evw. Avexanner, 42d R. H. 
and Honnor of the Irish. These two regiments were much in want of new | J. United Service Club, J 1834 
clothing, having old blue jackets with red facings.. Many of the officers were Art yeerpomg ss ey : : 
good men, and would have done credit to any service; others could have been . 
spared with advantage to the cause. Three London policemen canie out with SICILIAN FACTS. 
commissions to serve with the British troops; and a good drill, who had mar- THE HAUNTED CHAMBER. 


dered a friend in cold blood at Rio Janeiro; there were, besides these, some The Baron di B——, of the ancient city of S——, when a young man, fell 
most determined villains in the shape of officers, who joined the Liberating | love with a girl of condition inferior to his own, and after a courtship of some 
Army from England—swindlers, liars, drankards and duellists ; but a great | continuance, made a promise of private marriage, refusing at the same time \ 
| many of these returned from whence they came after a short probation. Though accept a young lady of rank and fortune chosen for him by his father. As the 
many of the men of the English and Irish regiments were given to drink and | old Baron was in the habit of residing a great part of the year in Palermo, bie 
to selling their necessaries, yet they always showed in action that they were | son only waited his departure for that capital to execute his intention; bat be- 
made of ‘the right stuff,” and delighted in nothing more than a regular set-to | fore this took place, to his utter surprise and consternation, the object of his af- 
with the enemy—going at the work with heart and hand. One of these | fection disappeared ina mysterious manner from her paternal residence. Nothing 
fighting dcvils, wandering from his quurters, was surrounded by a Portuguese | wae heard of her for several days, during which the Baron, half distracted, 
| picket; by seized a musket, clubbed it, swore he would not be taken alive, struggling between hope and despair, made fruitless researches and inquires, 
commenced laying about him, put his six opponents to flight, and made his | until one morning a letter was left for him by a person in disguise, acquainting 
cocape him that his mistress had eloped with a more favoured lover. The shock ¥* 
The British soldiers are to get land, or £40 in money, at the end uf the | so severe, that he was attacked by a fit of illness which endangered his life; 
war. but pride coming to his assistance, he resolved to make every effort to overcome 
Besides the chiefs formerly mentioned with Saldanha’s army, there were | a passion so unworthily returned. Accordingly, to divert his intention he 
Brigadiers General Breto, Schwalbach, and Bento da Franca; Colonel Xavier, | a journey to several parts of the island, and returning after some time, imme 
(noted for bravery,) commanding the reserve ; Colonel Pementel, quartermaster- 


diately married the lady his father had selected for him. 
general; and Colonel Pedro Paulo de Souza, adjutant-general. Several months elapsed, the old Baron bad quitted S—— for Palermo, jest 
From the review the Envoy rode with Saldanha, &c. to the Ponté Asseca, to ing the family mansion, which had been repaired and enlarged, for the re 
hold a conference with Don Miguel’s commander-in-chief, Lemos, and pto- | of his son. ‘One night the family steward, who occupied the floor under the 
pose terms to his master. Mr. Grant, Secretary of Legation, had previously | new apartments, which were not yet inhabited, was alarmed by footsteps. “wn 
been sent into Santarem with a flag of truce; had remarked that the lines of | noise like that of people struggling overhead, which was followed by groans, 
defence, batteries, and barricades were very strong ; and failing to communicate | cries of a female voice, but suppressed and indistinct, as if the mouth of the 
personally with Don Miguel, it was agreed that General Lemos should give the person who uttered them were forcibly stopped. His first ides was ‘© ae 
Envoy an interview on the causeway leading to Santarem. by a private communication from his own apartments; but reflecting that | 
The heights and batteries both on the Santarem and Cartaxo side of the | Baron only had keys of the room in question. he conceived, however 1m 
Ponte Asseca were immediately crowned with eager spectators, and on the dis- | ble the conjecture, that it could be no other, and that he had some extracrdins® 
tant hill of Santarem we saw a Miguelite force drawn up, and could hear the | disagreement with his lady. Under this impression he inquired of the servae 
bells of the churches. General Lemos descended from the battery command- | in the morning, if any dispute had occurred overnight between his mast 























i hac 
ing the causeway, advanced on horseback to meet Lord Howard (who was | mistress: but was told that so far from that being the case, the Baroness a 
" ms Tr = . ses 
dressed in plain clothes) and Saldanha The two commanders cordially shook | been unwell, and bad retired to rest at an early hour, and that the Baron bie a 
t ’ ~ | . S v t 
ands. Lemos is a short and stout man, was raised from the ranks. and is a | had followed soon after. At night the same noises were again heare © 
brave soldier: Saldan 


afterwardsha mentioned the nature of the conference. 


> bes 
which lasted half an hour 


steward and bis family, who now thought it his duty to report the affair tes 
mas'er, by whose direction the apartments were examined, but nothing w3s 
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to indicate their having been lately in any way disturbed. After this the noises | 
ceased for some time, although Don Guiseppe, the steward, fancied be still | 
beard them occasionally, but fainter than before, which the Baron treated as the 
mere effect of imagination. 

In the course of a few weeks the baron’s father returned from Palermo, and 
chose to occupy the new apartments. On the first night of his arrival, be was — 
awakened by a slight noise. and found the chamber light extinguished ; at the 
same time he beard a sound like the turning of a key, and a few misutes after | 
footsteps in the room, with sobs and violent efforts to call out, like those of a 

under suffocation. Being advanced in years, and fearful of the conse- | 
quences of leaving his bed, he judged it most prudent to remain quiet 


Che Atvbion. 


been for some years. Perhaps, after all, this affair may turn oot one of the , 


best things that ever happened. It may bring her to her senses—bring happi- boat 
_ hess back to our hearth ; and if so, Jacob, the money is weil spent.” 


We pulled leisurely up stream, talking, and every now and then resting on 
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" Shall I go to his assistance ™ said I, to Mr. Turnbull, “one must stay in the 


«Jump up then, Jacob, for I never could get up that wall.” 
I was op in amoment, and gaining my fect, was about to spring to the help of 


ovr Oars. to take breath ; for, as the old captain said, ** Why should we make a | the young man, when four servants with lights and with arme in their hands, 


toil of pleasure. 


I like the upper part of the river best, Jacoh, because the wa- | made their appearance, hastening down the lawn. 
) ter as clear, and I love clear water. How many hours have I, when a boy on | grass; the elderly gentleman and his antagonist were down together, but the 


The lady had fainted on the 


board ship, hung over tte gunnel of a boat, lowered down in a calm, and watch- | eld “ily gentleman had the master 
, ‘ é . | elde y, for he was uppermost, Perceiving ¢ 
ed the jittle floating objects on the dark blue unfathomable water beneath me ; | assistance coming, he called out, * Look to the Bons. annoy secure thems” “ 


otjects of all sizes, of ul! colours, and of al! shapes—all of them beautiful, and | perceived that pot A Moment was to be lost. 
After | to be admired ; yet of them, perhaps, not one in hundreds of millions ever meet | Turnbull might be im an awkward scrape, I sprang into the boat, shoved off, and 


I could be of no service, and Mr. 


atime every thing was again silent. In the morning he attributed what had | the eye of man. You know, Jacob, that the North Seas are fall of these | we were in the strani and at thirty yards distance before they looked over the 
to a dream, and made no mention of it to any one ; he cid not, however, | animals—yon cannot imagine the quantity of them; the sailors call them | wall to see where we were. 
as may be imagined, feel very easy on going to bed that night, and could not | biubbers, becanse they are composed of a sort of transparent jelly, hut the real 


sleep. Whilst he lay in this state, the door of the apartment which he bad name I am told is Medusa, that is, the learned name. 


carefully locked, opened, and a man mafiled up in a great coat, so as to hide his 


face, walked deliberately up to the light and blew it out. The same sound of | 
the key, as on the preceding night, followed, the same footsteps, the same im- * I've heard so much about it from vou.” 
ed breathing and suppressed cries. Every thing being now too clear to ad- | 


The whale feeds ou therm, | 
and that is the reason why the whale is found where they are.” j 


“Tt is a stirring life, and a hard life, Jacob ; still it isan exciting one. 


“TI should like very much to goa voyage to the whale fishery,” replied I; | fell short; the only pereon who fell was the man who fired wt 


** Stop, in that boat! stop,” they cried. 

** Fire, if they don't,” cried their master. 

We pulied as hard a8 we could A musquetoon was discharged, but the shot 
To see us, he 


| had stood upon the coping bricks of the wall, and the recoil tumbled him over 
Some | into the river: we @aw him fall, and heard the splash; but we pulled on as hard 


mit of a dodbt, he lay in an agony of terror and confusion until morning. Fear- | voyages will turn out very pleasant, but others are dreadfol, from their anxiety. | as we could, and im @ few minutes the scene of action was far bebind us. We 


fy! of its reaching the ears of the baroness, and causing some disagreeable con- 
sequences, he said nothing of the occurrence to his son; but thought it suffi- 
cient to order his valet, a stout fellow, to sleep next night wel! armed in his 
room. At the usual hour was heard the usual noise, on which the baron called | 
loudly and repeatedly for his servant—but in vain, no reply was made. 
same person, as on the foregoing night, made his appearance, and extinguished 
the light; and the tomed ds were again heard. In the morning the 
valet was found in his bed, totally unconscious of what had happened, in a species 
of lethargy, from which he did not recover for several days. 
The affair was now truly alarming, and the baron could no longer conceal it 
from his sons, for he had two in the house. They thought it would be better to 





keep it secret, and to inspect the apartments themselves, to discover if there | first, to clear it out. 


were any secret means of entering them, which could hardly be suspected, from 


their having been, as has been before observed, but lately built, and under their | ing but that at each send we might strike upon the ice below, and go to the 


own inspection. After a minute search, nothing was found that in any way 
tended to the elucidation of the mystery. The young men began to treat the 


matter as a strange effect of fancy and apprehension on the part of their father | 


and the steward; but the eldest, the baronof whom we have been speaking, 
determined to pass the night in the chamber with his father; accordingly, when 
the bour arrived, having provided himself with a brace of pistols and his sword, 
he sat with a book in his hand, waiting the mysterious visitor ; nor was he dis- 
appointed : a little after midnight the door opened, and a person muffled as de- 
scribed, walked boldly up to the table and blew out one of the lights; the baron 
instantly seized a pistol, and snapped it at him, but it missed fire ; nota little sur- 
prised, he presented and drew the trigger of the other with the like success, 
whilst the strange intruder, without appearing to take the least notice of his at- 
tempts, extinguished the remaining candle. Alarmed and confounded, he was 
about to have recourse to his sword, when he found himself held forcibly 
from behind, pinioned, and tied to his chair. In the mean time the sound 
of the key, the steps, the female cries, were a)! repeated as on the preceding 
night. 

No further violence was offered, but the baron was obliged to remain in this 
disagreeable situation until daylight, not thinking it safe to permit his father to 
call the domestics, who were in another wing of the mansion. After this the 
apartments were shut up, it being considered advisable to keep the matter con- 
cealed from the servants, for so superstitious are the lower orders in Sicily, that 
if the report of the house being haunted once got abroad, they would not after- 
wards have found a person to enter their service, besides which, rumours dis- 
creditable to the honour of the family would without fail have been dissemi- 
nated, had the story been made public. Under pretence of a change of air, the 
baron removed his family to a villa which he possessed near the Tonnara di 
Santa Bonaccia, leaving the palace empty. A few days after, he returned in the 
evening to S , and having arranged his plan with some friends, they entered 
the house unperceived in the dark, and posted themselves in the apartment sub- 
ject to the nightly visitations. At the wonted hour, the door was opened, people 





crossed the room, the key was turned in the lock as usual, and a minute after | 


the struggling and subdued female cries were heard. At this decisive moment 
the baron and his companions opened their dark lanterns, and to their astonish- 
ment and horror, discovered that the intruders were the baron’s own brother and 
his servant, who between them forcibly carried an unhappy female, into whose 
mouth they had thrust a handkerchief to stifle her cries ; but what was the in 
creased surprise and indignation of the baron when he recognized this unfortunate 
person as the object of his affection, whose supposed elopement had been the 
source of so much misery to hun ; but for his friends, he would have sacrificed 
this unworthy brother on the spot. That young man, who bad not completed 
his twenty-first year, had been occasionally employed by the baron in delivering 
letters and messaves to his mistress, with whom, in executing his commission, 
he too fell desperately in love ; finding her affections immoutably fixed, he con- 
ceived and executed the daring plan of carrying her off. It happened that the 
improvements were at the time going on at the palace; be took the opportunity 
of privately directing the workmen to make a winding stair-case, which led toa 
small dark room, or rather hole, as, to avoid discovery, but little space could be 
spared from the other apartments. Tu this uncomfortable place he conveyed 
his victim ; as there was no room for a bedstead, a mattrass was all she had to 
lay on: at might he regularly visited and brought her food, and generally, with 
the assistance of his servant, carzied her to his own chamber. It is impossible 
to recount the brutality with which she was treated ; prayers, tears, threats, re- 
sistance were alike unheeded, although he offered to release her, provided she 
would consent to marry him, and swear to keep the secret; both which con- 
ditions she resolutely refused. Her sufferings, mental and bodily, had in the 
mean time ruined her health, and reduced her toa skeleton. The young man 
offered every reparation in his power, and even his brother, seeing that the evil 
admitted of but one remedy, entreated herto forgive and marry him. Al! soli- 
citations were fruitless ; she rejected him with constant loathing and disdain, 
declaring it to be her intention, if she got over ber confinement, to spend the re- 
mainder of her days in a convent; her exhausted frame proved too weak to 
support that event, which she survived but afew hours. The wretched author 
of her misery and ruin, stung by remorse and shame, and still a prey to his 
violent and unlimited passion, fell into a rapid decline, and outlived his victim 
only three months. 





—>_— 
JACOB FAITHFUL. 
BY THE AUTIIOR OF PETER simpLE.—{ Continued fom the last Albion.) 

The next morning I was up to Mr. Turnbull's by the time agreed, but before 
I set off, rather a singular occurrence took place. I had just finished cleaning 
my boat, and had resomed my jacket, when a dark man, from some foreign 
eountry, came to the hard with a bundle under his arm. 

“How much for to go to the other side of the river—how much pence ?” 

“Two-peuce,” replied I, but not caring to take him, I continued, * but you 
only pay one penny to cross the bridge.” 

“ T know very well—but suppose you take me?” 

He was a well looking, not very dark man, his turban was of coloured cloth 
—his trowsers not very wide; and I could not comprehend whether he was a 
Turk or not; I afterwards found out that he was a Parsee, from the East In- 
dies. He spoke very plain English. As he decided upon crossing, I received 
him, and shoved off; when we were in the middle of the stream, he requested 
me to pull a little way up. 
spreading a carpet on the stern flooring of the wherry. 
at the san, which was then rising in all its majesty, bowed to it with his hands 
raised, three times, then knelt on the carpet, and touched it several times with 
his forehead, again rose on his feet, took some common field flowers from his 
vest, and cast them into the stream, bowed again, folded up his carpet, and beg- 
ged me to pull on shore. 


“Very proper: who did you say them to?” 

“To my God.” 

“But why don't you say them on shore?” 

“Can't see sun in house ; suppose I go ont, little boys |augh and throw mod. 
Where no am seen, river very proper place.” 

We landed, and he took out three-pence, and offered it to me. 
said I, “I don’t want you to pay for saying your prayers.” 

“No take money 7” 


“ No, no,” 


“ Yes, take money to eross river, but no take money for saying prayers If} 


you want to say them any other morning, come down, and if I am here, I'll al- 
ways pull you into the stream.” 

“ You very good man—I thank you.” 

The Parsee made me a low salaam, and walked away. I may here observe, 
that the man generally came down at sun-rise two or three days in the week, 
and I invariably gave him a pull off into the stream, that he might pursue his re- 
hgious ceremony. We often conversed, and at ast became very intimate. 

Mr. Turnbull was at the bottom of the lawn, which extended from his house 
to the banks of the river. looking out for me, when I pulled up. The basket 
with our dinner, &c., was lying by him on the gravel-walk. 


said he ; 
to pass 
“ How is Mrs. Turnboll, sir?” 


“come let us be off at once, lay in your sculls, and let us get the oars 


If the weather continues fine, it is all very well; but somecimes, when there is ' 
continuance of bad weather, itis dreadful. I recollect one voyage which made | 
me show more grey hairs than all the others, and! think I have been twenty-two | 
in all. We were in the drift ice, forcing our way to the northward, when it 


} 
The | came on to Mow—the sea rose, and after a week's gale, it was tremendous. We 


hac little daylight, and when it was daylight, the fog was so thick that we could 
see but little ; there we were tossing among the large drift ice, meeting immense 
icebergs which bore down all with the force of the gale, and each time we 
narrowly escaped perishing : the rigging was loaded with ice; the bows of the 
ship were cased in a sheet ; the men were more than half frozen, and we could | 
not move a rope through a rupe-block, without pouring boiling water through it 
But then the long, dreary, dreadful nights, when we were 
rising on the mountain wave, and then pitching down into the trough, not know- 





, bottom immediately afterwards. All pitchy dark—the wind howling, and as it 
| Strack you, cutting you to the back-bone with its cold searching power, the 
waves dancing all black around you, and every now and then perceiving, by its 
white colour and the foam encircling it, a hage mass of ice borne upon you, and 
hurled against you as if there were a demon, who was using it as an engine for 
your destruction. I never shall forget the turning of an iceberg, during that 
dreadful gale, which lasted for a month and three days.” 

“1 don't know what that means, sir.” 

} «6 Why you must know, Jacob, that the icebergs are all fresh water, and are 
supposed to have been detached from the land by the force of the weather and 
other causes. Now althuugh ice floats, yet it floats deep; that is, if an iceberg 
is five hundred feet bigh above the water, it is generally six times as deep below 
the water—do you understand '”’ 

* Perfectiy, sir.” 
| ** Now, Jacob, the water is much warmer than the air, and in consequence 
| the ice under the water melts away much faster; so that if an iceberg has been 
| some time afloat, at last, the part that is below is not so heavy as that which is 
| above ; then it turns, that is, it upsets and floats in another position.” 

“T onderstand you, sir.” 

* Well, we were close to an iceberg, which was to windward of us, a very 
tall one indeed, and we reckoned that we should get clear of it, for we were 
carrying @ press of sail to effect it. Still all hands were eagerly watching the ice- 
berg, as it came down very fast before the storm. All of a sudden it blew 
twice as hard as before, and then oneof the men shouted out— turning, turning,’ 
—and sure enough it was. There was its towering summit gradually bowing 
| towarde us, until it almost appeared as if the peak was over our heads. Our 
fate appeared inevitable as the whole mountain of ice was decending on the 
| vessel, and would of course have crushed us into atoms. We all fell an our 
| knees, praying mentally, and watching its awful descent; even the man at the 
helm did the same, although he did not let go the spokes of the wheel. It had 
| nearly balf turned over, right for us, when the ice below being heavier on one 
side than on the other, gave ita more slanting direction, and it shifted the 
| direction of its fall, and plunged into the sea about a cable's length astern of us, 
| throwing up the water to the heavens in foam, and blinding us al! with the vio- 

lence with which it was dashed into our faces. For a minute, the run of the 
waves was checked, and the sea appeared to boil and dance, throwing up peaked 
| pointed masses of water in all directions, one sinking, another rising ; the ship 
| rocked and reeled as if she were drunk: even the current of the gale was 
| checked for a moment, and the heavy sails flapped and cleared themselves of 
\their icy varnishing—then all was over. There was an iceberg of another 
shape astern of us. The gale recommenced, the waves pressed each other on 





then struck across to the other side of 
So the Chaves all tok res the Yiver, and when we had gained close 

* Well,” said Mr. Turnbull, “this is as 
blunderbuss full of shot sent after me.” eae en 

“No,” replied I, laughing, “ that's carrying the joke rather too far on the 
river Thames." 

“ Weil, but what 4 pretty mess we are in! here we have property belongi 

to God knows whom; and what are we to do with it?” frm. 
“T think, sir, the best thing we can do is, for you to land at your own house 
with the property, atid take care of it until we find oot what all this is about : 
and I will continge on with the sculls to the hard) We shall hear or find out 
something about it in a day or two, they may still follow up the pursuit and 
trace us.” 

** The advice is good,” replied Mr. Turnbull, “ and the sooner we cut over 
again the better, for we are nearly abreast of my place.” 

We did so; Mr. Turnbull landed in his garden, taking with bim the tin-box, 
(it was what they call a deed box,) and the lady's cloak. I did nut wait, but 
boating the oars, took my scalls and pulled down to Fulham as fast as | could. 
I had arrived, and was pulling gently in, not to injure the other boats, when a 
man with a jantern came into the wherry. 

* Have you any thing in your boat, my man!” said he. 

* Nothiag, sit, replied 1. The man examined the boat, and was satished 

* Tell me, did you see a boat with two men in it as you came along?” 

“ No, sir,” replied I, “nothing bas passed me.” 

“ Where do you come from now '" 

“From a gentleman's place near Brentford.” 

** Brentford ; O then you were far below them. They are not down yet.” 

“Have you a jub for me, sir!" said 1, not wishing to appear anxious to go 
away. 

* No, my man, no; nothing to-night. We are on the look-out, bot we have 
two boats in the stream, anda man at each landing-place.” 

I made fast my boat, shouldered my oars and sculls, and departed, not at all 
sorry to getaway. It appeared that as svon as it was ascertained that we were 
not to be stopped by being fired at, they saddled horses, and the distance by the 
road being so much shorter, had, by galloping as bard as they could, arrived at 
Fulham some ten minutes before me, It was, therefore, most fortunate that 
the box had been landed, or I should have been discovered. That the contents 


| were of valoe was evident, from the anxiety to secure them; but the mystery 
| was still to be solved. 


I was quite tired with exertion and excitement when I 
arrived at Stapleton’s. Mary was there to give mo my supper, whieh I ate in 
silence, complaining of a head-ache, and went to bed. That night I dreamed 
of nothing but the scene over and over again, and the two bars of music were 
constantly ringing in my ears. As soon as | had breakfasted the next morning, 
I set off to Mr. Turnball's, and told him what bad occurred. 

* It was, indeed, fortunate that the box was landed,” said he, ** or you might 
have now heen in prison. | wish I had bad nothing to do with it; but as you 
say, ‘ what’s done can'tbe helped.’ I will not give up the box, at all events, 
until I know which party is entitled to it, and I cannot help thinking that the 
lady is. But, Jacob, you will have to reeonnoitre, and find out what this story 
is. Tell me, do yuu think you could remember the tune, which he whistled eo 
often’” 

«It has been running in my head the whole night, and I have been trying it 
all the way I pulled here. Ithink I have it exact. Hear, sir.” I whistled the 
two bars. 

Quite correct, Jacob, quite correct; well take care not to forget them. 
Where are you going to-day '" 





| as before, and we felt the return of the gale, awful as it was, as a reprieve. 
That was a dreadful voyage, Jacob, and turned one-third of my hair grey ; and 
what made it worse was, that we only had three fish on board on our return. 
However, we had reagon to be thankful, for eighteen of our vessels were lost 
| altogether, and it was the mercy of God that we were not among the number.” 
| «Well, I suppose you toid me that story to prevent my going a voyage!” 
‘‘Not a bit, Jacob; if it should chance that you find it your interest to go to 
the North Pole, or anywhere else, J should say go by all means; let neither 


difficulty nor danger deter you; but do not go merely from curiosity, that I con- | 


sider foolish. It's all very well for those who come back, to have the satisfaction 
to talk of such things, and it is but fair that they should bave it; bat when you 
consider how many there are who never come back at all, why then it's very 
foolish to push yourself into needless danger and privation. You are amused 
with my recollections of arctic voyages, but just call to mind how many years 
of hardship, of danger, cold, and starvation, I have undergone to collect all these 
anecdotes, and then judge whether it is worth any man's while to go for the sake 
of mere curiosity.” 

I then amused Mr. Turnbull with the description of the pic-nic party, which 
lasted until we had pulled far beyond Kew Bridge. We thrust the bow of the 
wherry into a bunch of sedges, and then we sat down to oor meal, surrounded by 
hundreds of blue dragon-flies, that flitted about as if to inquire what we meant 
by intrading upon their domiciles. We continued there chatting and amusing 
ourselves till it was late, and then shoved off and pulled down with the stream. 
The sun was down, and we had yet six or seven miles to return to Mr. Turnbull's 
house, when we perceived a slight handsome young man, in a small skiff, who 
pulled towards us. 

“J say, my lads,” said he, taking us both for watermen, “have you a mind to 
| earn a couple of guineas, with very little trouble ?” 

““O yes,” replied Mr. Turnbull, ‘ if you can show us how. 
for you, Jacob,” continued he, aside. 

“ Well then. I shall want your services, perhaps, for not more than an hour, 
it may be a little longer, as there is a lady in the question, and we may have to 
wait. All lL ask is, that you pull well and do your best. Are you agreed?” 

We consented; and he requested us to follow him, and then pulled for the 
shore. 

“ This is to be an adventure, sir,” said I. 
| So it seems,” replied Mr. Turnbull; “ all the better. 
| fond of a spree.” 
| The gentleman polled into a little boat-house by the river's side belonging to 

one of the villas on the bank, made fast bis boat, and then stepped into ours. 
| “Now, we've plenty of time; just pull quietly for the present.” We con- 
| tinued down the river, and after we had passed Kew Bridge, he directed us in 


A fine chance 





I'm old now, but I'm 


‘That will do,” said he, opening his bundle, and | shore, on the right side, till we cameto a garden sweeping down to the river | came. ; 
He then rose, looking | from a cottage ornée, of large dimensions, about fifty yards from the bank. The | attracting your attention. 


water was up to the brick wall, which rose from the river about four or five feet. 
“That will do, st— st—, not « word,” said he, rising in the stern sheets, and 
looking over. After a minote or two reconnoitring, he climbed from the boat on 
| to the parapet of the wall, and whistled two bars of an air which I had never 
| heard before. All was silent. 


| removed, and re-appeared three times. “ Be ready now, my lads,” said he. In 
| about two minutes afterwards, a female, in a cloak, appeared, comirg down the 
| lawn, with a box in her hand, panting with excitement. 


| “Oh! Edward, I heard voor first signal, but | could not get into my uncle's 


| room for the box; at last he went out, and here it is.” 
The gentleman seized the box from her, and handed it to us in the boat. 


| time to lose ; the sooner you are in the boat the better.” 
“ How am I to get down there, Edward!” replied she. 
“©, nothing more easy. Stop, throw your cloak into the boat, and then all 


you have to do is, first to get upon the top of the wall, and then trust to the 


watermen below and te me above for helping you.” 


It was not, however, quite so easy 4 matter; the wall was four feet high 
above the boat, and, moreover, there was a trellised work of iron, about a foot 
Still she made every effort on her own part, 


high, which ran along the wail. 
and we cousidered that we had arranged 80 as to conquer the difficulty, when 


; wall. Jt was a stout, tall, elderly man, as far as we could perceive in the dark, 
| who immediately seized hold of the lady by the arm, and was dragging her away 


| This was resisted by the young gentleman, and the lady was relinquished by the } 


| other, to defend himself; at the same time that he called out, 


“ Pretty well, Jacob; more like the Molly Bacon that I married, than she has “Help, help! Thieves, thieves!” 


He crouched behind a lilac bush, and ina 
“I say my prayers,” said the man, looking at me with his dark, piercing eye. | minute he repeated the same air in a whistle as before; still there was no 
| appearance of movement at the cottage. He continued at intervals to whistle 
| the portion of the air, and at last alight appesred at an upper window; it was 


“Take great care of that, my lads,” said he, “ and now, Cecilia, we have no 


: | the young lady gave a scream. We looked up and beheld a third party on the 
“ This is a lovely morning, Jacob ;: bat it will be rather a warm day I expect,” ' 


* No where, eir.” 

* Suppose then you pull up the river, and find ont the place where we landed, 
and whew you have ascertained that, you can go on and see whether the young 
man is with hie skiff; atall events, you may find out something—but pray be 
cautious.” 

I promised to be very careful, and departed on my errand, which I undertook 
with much pleasure, for | was delighted with any thing like adventure, I pulled 
up the river, and in about an hour and a quarter came abreast of the spot. I re- 
| cognized the cottage ornée, the parapet wall, even the spot where we lay, and 
perceived that severai bricks were deiached and hed fallen into the river. There 
appeared to be no one stirring in the house, yet I continued to pull up and down, 
looking at the windows; at last one opened, and a young lady looked out, who, 
I was persuaded, was the same that we had seen the night before. ‘There was 
no wind, and all wasquietaround me. She sat at the window, leaning ber bead 
on her hand. I whistled the two bare of the air. At the first bar she started up, 
and looked earnestly at me as I completed the second. 1 looked up, she waved 
her handkerchief once, and then shut the window. In a few seconds she made 
her appearance on the Jawn, walking down towards the river, J immediately 
pulled in under the wall, J laid in my sculls, and held on, standing up in the 
boat. 

** Who are you’ and who sent you!" said she, looking down on me, and dis- 
| covering one of the most beautiful faces I bad ever witnessed. 

“ No one sent me, ma’am,” replied 1, “ but I was in the boat last night. I'm 
sorry you were so unfortunate ; but your box and cloak are quite sale.” 

** You were one of the men in the boat. I trast no one was burt when they 
fired at you!” 

“ No, ma’am.’ 

“ And where is the box 1” 

** In the house of the person who was with me.” 

“ Can be be trusted? for they will offer large rewards for it.” 

“] should think so, ma‘am,” replied J, smiling ; “ the person who was with 
me is a gentleman of large fortune, who was amusing himself on the river. He 
| desires me to say that he will not give op the box antil he knows to whom tho 
contents legally belong.” 

* Good bearens, how fortunate ! 

“T should hope so ma’an.” 

* And what are you then‘ 
| “ Yes, ma’am, I am.” : 
| She paused, looking earnestly at me for a little while, and then continued, 
| How did you learn the air you whistled 1” 

“The young gentleman whistled it siz or seven times last night before you 
I tried it this morning coming up, as I thought it would be the means of 
Can | be of any service to you, ma’am 1!” 

“ Service—yes, if | could be sure you were to be trusted—of the greatest 
service, [am confined here—cannot send a letter—watched as 1 move—only 
allowed the garden, and even watched while | walk here. They are most of 
them in ques of the tin-box to-day, or | should not be able to talk to you so 
long.” She looked round at the house anzioorly, aud then said, “ Stop here s 
minute, while | walk a little” She then retreated, and paced op and down the 
garden walk. I still remained onder the wall, so as not to be | from the 
house. Jnsbout three or four minutes, she returned and said, “ It would be very 
cruel—it would be more than crue]—it would be very wicked of you to deceive 
me, for | am very wnfortonate and very uubappy.” The tears started in ber 

es. * You do not look as if you woold. What is your name!” 

« Jacob Faithful, ma’am, and I will be tree to my name, if you will put your 
trast in me. I never deceived any one that I can recollect; and I'm sure I 
would not you—now that I've seen you.” 

« Yes, bot money will seduce every body.” 

“Not me, ma’am ; I've as much as I wich for.” 

+ Well, then, I will trust to you, and think you sent from heaven to my aid , 
but how am! tosee you! ‘To-morrow my uncle will be back, and then I shall 
not be able to speak to you one moment, and if seen to speak to you, you will be 

idi jt for, and perhaps shot.” 
wet ten ma*am,” replied I, afiera pause, “if you cannot , you can 
write. You see thot the bricks on the parapet are loose here. Fut your letter 
under this brick—I can take it away, even in daytime, without being noticed, 
and can pot the answer in the same place, so that you can secere It, when you 

’ ” 
aie very clever! Good heavens, what sn excellent idea *” ais goon 

« Was the young gentleman hurt, ma'am, in the scuffle last night '” inquired | 

«« No, I believe not much, bot I wish to know where he is, to write to him ; 
could you fied out?” I told her where we had met him, and what bad passed. 

“« That was Lady Auburn's,” replied she, “ be is often there—she is our cousin ; 
j 


Am I to believe you?” 





You are not a waterman 1” 
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bot I don’t know where he lives, and bow to find him I know not. His name is | 
Henry Talbot. Do you think you could find him out '” 

“Yes, ma'am, with a little trouble it mightbe done. They ovght to know | 
where he is at Lady Auburn's.” be “, 

Yes, some of the servants might—but how will you get to them" 

“That, ma'am, | most find out. Jt may not be done in one day, or two days, 
bat if you will louk every morning under this brick, if there is any thing to com- 
municate you will find it there.” 

You can write and read then!" 

“ J should hope #0, ma'am,” replied I, laughing. . 

“I don’t know what to make of you. Are you really a waterman ! 

“+ Really and——" She turned her head round ata noise of a window opening 

“You must go—don't forget the brick ;” and she disappeared 

I shoved my wherry along by the side of the wall, so as to remain unperceived 
until | was ciear of the frontage attached to the cottage ; and then taking my 
sculls, pulled into the stream; and as | was resolved to see if i couid oviain | 
any information at Lady Auburn's, I had to pass the garden again. having shoved | 
my boat down the river instead of op, when I was under the wall. I perceived 
the young lady walking with a tall man by her side; he speaking very ehergeti- 
cally, and using much gesticulation, she holding down her head. In another | 
minute they were shut out from my #gbt. I was so much stricken with the | 
beauty and sweetness of expression in the young lady's countenance, that I was | 
resolved to use best exertions to be of service to her. !n about an hour 
and a-half, I had arrived at the villa, abreast of which we had met the young 
gentleman, and which the young lady had told me beionged to Lady Auburn. 1. 
could see no one in the grounds, nor indeed in the house. After watching a few | 
minutes, I landed as near to the villa as I could, made fast the wherry, and 
walked round to the-entrance. There was no lodge, but a servant's door at one 
side. I pulled the bell, having made up my mind how to proceed as | was walk- 
ing up. ‘The bell was answered by an old woman, who, ina snarling tone, asked 
me, what did I want! ss 

“Tam waiting below, with my boat, for Mr. Talbot ; has he come yet’ 

“Mr. Talbot. No—he's not come; nor did he say that he would come ; 
when did you see him!" 

“Yesterday. Is Lady Auburn at home. 

“ Lady Auburn—no ; she went to town this morning ; everybody goes to 
Lendon now, that they may not see the flowers and green trees, | suppose. 


“ But I suppose Mr. ‘Talbot will come,” continued 1, ** so I must wait for him ” | the ladies sat, it was instantly perceived that he had been drinking somewhat 
“ You ean do just as you like,” replied the old woman, about to shut the gate | too freely. As this was, however, a circumstance of exceeding rare occurence, 
\ and as he was always at such times well-tempered and t ioned 


in my face. : 

“ May I request a favour of you, ma’am, before you shut the gute—which is, 
to bring me a Jittle water to drink, for the sun is hot, and I have had a long pull 
up here ;" and I took out my handkerchief and wiped my face. 

“Yes, I'll feteh you some,” replied she, shutting the gate, and going away. 

“ This don't seem to answer very well,” thought I to myself. The old woman 
returned, opened the gate, and handed me a mug of water. I drank some, 
thanked her, and returned it. 

“I am very tired,” said I, “1 should like to sit down and waitfor the gen- 
tleman.” 

“ Don’t you sit when you pull!” inquired the old woman. 

“ Yes,” replied I. . 

“Then you must be tired of sitting, I should think, not of standing; at all 
eveuts, if you want to sit, you can eit in your boat, and mind it at the same time.” 
With this observation she shut the door upon me, and left me without any more 
comment. 

After this decided repulse on the part of the old woman, I had nothing to do 
but to take her advice, viz. to go and look after my boat, I pulled down to Mr. 
‘Turnbull's, and told him my good and bad fortune. It being late he ordered me 
some dinner in his study, and we sat there canvassing over the affair. ‘* Well,” 
said he, as we finished, * you must allow me to consider this as my affair, Ja- 
cob, as | was the oceasion of your getting mixed up in it You must do all you 
can te find this young man, and I shall hire Stapleton’s boat by the day until we 
succeed ; you need not tell him so, or he snay be anxious to know why. To-mor- 
row you go down to old Beazeley'’s! " 

“ Yes, sir; you cannot hire me to-morrow.” 

“ Still I shall, as I want to see you to-morrow morning before I go. Here's 
Stapleton’s money for yesterday and to-day, and now good night.”—{ To be 

continued. } 


——~—>—— 
MARIA HAMMOND. 
A TALE OF REAL LIFE. 
** We live in a world beset on all sides with mysteries and riddles." —Srerne. 


What is the human mind! It is an “ aure divina particula,” says Horace : 
‘it is material,”’ whispers Infidelity; ‘it isan essence,” replies Religion: “I 
declare,” says my uncle Toby, “I know nothing of the matter.” Now I am 
certain, and will undertake to prove it this minate, that my unele Toby's answer 
is the best, the wisest, and indeed the only sensible answer that can be given to 
the question by man, woman, or child. 

Sometime in the month of last November I was sitting in the evening by my- 
self, before the parlour fire, chewing the bitter cud of a vexed spirit. That day 
a series of petty annoyances had given me the “horrors.” ‘Twenty thousand 
devils, as blue as indigo, had taken possession of my brain, aud were scamper- 
ing about, grinning and kicking up their heels, in utter defiance of all the most 
approved exorciams in such cases made and provided. I tried every expedient 
—nothing would de =! treated my disease first piivgisiicaiiy : that is to say, i 
drank a glass of brandy and water hoi, with sugar. I was not one iota the better. 
I treated it anti-phlogistically : that is to say, I took another glass cold, without. 
I got no better—hut at last, recollecting Dr. Habnemann’s theory of medicine 
—*Similia cum similibus "—or, as he calls it, his ‘‘ System of Homoiopathics” 
—and the night being a miserable, suicidal sort of night—a thick fog having 
fallen, like a wet blanket, over that part of nature's face on which stands the 





with her. After having resided here about twelve months, she one day met in } 
the street, leaning on the arm of a gentleman, her old friend Miss Melton—now, 
however, no longer Miss Melton, but Mrs. Remington. She had been married, 
it seems, all parties happily consenting, only a few months previously, to Mr. 
Remington, who was an attorney (and a most excellent man) in full practice at 
the town of C———. The old friendship was of course renewed, and from | 
that time they were almost daily visitors at each other's houses. It was about | 
this time that I received a letter from Maria's aunt, requesting to see me. When | 
I arrived, I found I had been summoned by the old lady in order to consult with 
her as to the propriety of allowing Maria to accept the addresses of a young 
gentleman who had made pretensions to her hand. I immediately set about 
making inquiries into bis respectability, connexions, &c. and found him in all 
things an unexceptionable match. I do not mean to say that the young man 
was represented to me as an absolute saint; but all parties agreed in speaking 
of him as an honourable young man of promising talents. Having satisfied my- 
seif thus far, and having seen and conversed with him on the subject of his 
pretensions to Maria, he was formally permitted to visit my protegée as her ac- 
cepted suitor; and I retursed totown. This gentleman's name was Charles 
Fenton. All things seemed now to ‘ work together for good.’ I was delighted 
with my poor orphan’s prospects ; and had she not been an orphan—could J have 
congratulated my poor friend on the approaching happiness of his only and be- 
loved daughter—we should have set our feet, at the same moment, and shaken 
hands together on the topmost step of human happiness. 

** Days. weeks, and months passed away, and our sky was still without a 
cloud. Fenton, however, became importunate with Maria to name the wedding 
day, which was at last fixed. It was to be the sixth Saturday after Mrs. Reming- 
ton's confinement, which was expected to take place in the course of the current 
month. This was exacted by Maria in compliment to her friend, in order that 
she might be present at the ceremony. Maria was now almost constantly with 
Mrs. Remington, assisting her in the various little preparations for her approach- 
ing accovchement ; and frequently sleeping at her house. On these occasions, 
Fenton of course went also to see Maria. It was, in fact, her friend’s house, 
at which Fenton had first seen Miss Hammond, for he had become acquainted 
with Remington, and had visited him on the most friendly footing, almost from 
the time of his marriage. One evening while Maria was sitting at work with 
Mrs. Remington—-rather late in the evening, for she intended to stay all night 
—Fenton knocked at the door. When he was admitted into the parlour where 


tabi ’ it occ 
no uneasiness in Miss Hammond, but was only treated by her as matter of 
good-humoured raillery. On this oecasion Fenton was so much excited, that 
Mr. Remington insisted on bis staying where he was all night; and soon after 
supper he was prevailed onto go to bed. As he was going up stairs, the maid 
following with a light, he suddenly stopped, and laughing as he did so, took off 
his coat and giving it to the servant, ‘ Here,’ said he, ‘carry this into Maria's 
bed-room.’* The servant considering the thing as a mere drunken frolic or 
whim, did as she was ordered, and when she came down stairs mentioned the 
circumstance, with a smile, to Miss Hammond. When Maria went into her 
bed-room for the night, the first thing she saw was Fenton's coat, spread out on 
the back of a chair. ‘ Whata ridiculous fancy!’ said she, and then without 
further notice, proceeded to undress and get into bed. It appears, however, 
continued my friend with a forced smile, that although she took no further notice 
of the coat, either it or its owner was still uppermost in her mind; for she for- 
got to put out the light until she was in bed. As she rose again for this purpose, 
the coat again caught her eye, and it now, for the first time occurred to her, 
that certainly Fenton must have had some motive in sending his coat into her 
room. She sat upright in the bed for a minute or two with her eyes fixed on it, 
musing and wondering what that motive could be. Not being able to frame, 
| however, any satisfactory conjecture, but still intent upon the subject, she once 
more lay down in bed, and once more discovered that she had again wholly for- 
| gotten the light. When, however, she made this second discovery, she did not 
immediately get up and rectify the error, but lay for some time still pondering 
on the circumstance of the coat. At length she suddenly started up, exclaim- 
| ing to herself, ‘I'll lay my life Fenton has some present, or perhaps a letter, in 
| his coat-pocket for me ; and has taken, in tipsy fun, this whimsical method of 
| delivering it.’ She got out of bed and went straight to the chair on which 
hung the object which had so much puzzled her. She had no sooner come 
within reach of it, however, than she hesitated and began to question the pro- 
priety of putting her hand into another's pocket. Aftera little pause—whether 
it was that she felt assured it was sent there by its owner for that very purpose, 
or whether it was the perfect innocence and simplicity of her intentions, or that 
| she thought the whole affair altogether too ridiculous to be worth a moment's 
serious reflection, or whether, continued my friend with another sad smile, it 
was curiosity—whatever it was, it soon overcame her scruples, and Jaughing to 








it occurred to her that, perhaps, Fenton had exhibited as hers, the letters he had 
received from Mrs. Remington, only concealing the signature. This thought 
overwhelmed poor Maria with confusion, and she instantly dispatched a note 


to Mr. Markham, requesting to see him immediately. He c 

Miss Hammond the embarrassment of opening the Sealeate 2 eg 
once that the handwriting of the note he had just received was nothing like o 
writing of those letters which Fenton had shown him, among as hav, 
come from her. The truth wasnow clear. Fenton bad shown Mrs. Renton 
ton’s letters, concealing the signature, and had boasted of having received — 
from Miss Hammond. It now became necessary to her reputation, wither wag 
to tell the whole circumstances to Markham, which she did at once; for an 
honest and honourable pride had now mastered every other feeling. Withost 
comment, Markham asked if she had secured the letters. She said she had 
retained one, in case it should become necessary to vindicate her future con- 
duet towards Fenton and Mrs. Remington. ‘And have you taken ns steps to 
bring this foul affair to light!’ saidhe. She said she had not—that she had 
resolved not to stir inthe matter, at all events, until after her friend's confine. 
ment, for fear of consequences—and not then, unless it were to vindicate her 
own reputation. ‘But what can I do?’ said the poor girl, weeping; I cannot 
suffer it to be supposed that those vile letters were written by me!’ ‘Do! 
said Markham, rising from his chair—‘ but no—give me that letter, and ] will 
do it for you.’ He then took the letter which Maria had concealed, and went 
straigut to Remington’s house. He found him alone; and aftera short preface 
told him the facts. The only answer he received from Remington was . 

«*Tt's a lie, by God!’ 

‘* * My dear friend,’ said Markham, ‘I can easily understand your feelings, 
and therefore pass over that expression unnoticed—but it is all, believe me, too 
true.’ 

«Dare you confront my wife with that tale?’ 

««*] will confront her immediately,’ said Markham. 

** They went up stairs into the drawing-room. Mrs. Remington was sitting 
at the table sewing. Markbam repeated, in her presence, the principal facts. 
Mrs Remington sewed on, with a dogged resolution, exhibiting no symptoms of 
concern, excepting that her fingers moved more quickly as the speaker went on. 
When he had nearly done, poor Remington started up, exclaiming, ‘ Helen ' 
why do you not deny this foul calumny *’ 

‘* His wife sewed on, making no reply ; and Markham, taking the letter from 
his pocket, gave it to Remington. He sat down, and opening it, began to read. 
Slowly and steadily his eyes travelled along the lines till they settled finally on 
his wife’s signature at the bottom of the page. Here they rested. At last, the 
iron band, which had hitherto restrained his feelings, gave way, aud he burst into 
tears. For one whole hour he sat weeping and sobbing, with the letter in his 
hand, in wordless anguish. He was then taken to bed. The next morning Mrs, 
Remington was no where to be found ; and yesterday the iron gates of a mad 
house closed on poor Remington—perhaps for ever. 

“In this sad story,” concluded Withering, “there are two remarkable cir- 
cumstances—that of Fenton sending his coat into Maria's room—and that of 
her forgetting, not once only, but twice, to put out the light; for had she extin- 
guished the light, the chances are a hundred to one that the discovery of this 
iniquitous transaction had not been made. Shall we say that these circumstances 
only serve to show by what minute threads the most important accidents of life 
hang suspended—from what trivial causes the most stupendous effects often 
result—or would it be wiser to suppose, that circumstances like those mentioned 
above, are nothing less than the visible finger of Providence indicating the 
existence of crime, and pointing to the means of its detection and arrest ?” 

Soon after my friend had finished his relation, I returned home heartily 
ashamed of the petulent temper into which I suffered a few trifling mortifications 
to throw me. On my way home I puzzled myself in endeavouring to account 
for the difference of character in these two young women. Both born of parents 
equally virtuous and good—educated under the same circumstances, at the same 
school—companions together from childhood to womanhood—both occupying 
the same respectable position in society—the one proves all that is estimable— 
the other infamous. 

Concluding as I began, once more I ask, ‘‘ What is the human mind ?”* 

Eco Itxe. 
* As the leading incidents of the above story are facts, and of very recent occur- 


rence, it will gratify my readers to learn that Mr. Remington already exhibits some 
symptoms of recovery. 


—>— 
CRUISE OF THE MIDGE. 
Continued from the last Albion. 

For several minutes, the thunder-storm continued with the same violence. At 
one time I thought the lightning had struck our mast head. But it was the 
breaking up of the weather, for with startling suddenness a bright slanting beam 
from the evening sun pierced through the dark masses of cloud in the west, and 











herself, and putting her hand into one of the pockets she withdrew from it, not 
one merely, but several letters, all with their seals broken. The idea of read- 
ing these letters, merely because, the seals being broken, she might do so un- 
discovered, never even presented itself to the delicate mind of Maria Ham- 
mond ; but in looking at them, one by one, in order to discover whether any 
| of them were addressed to herself, she was struck with the atrange fact that 

the superscriptions were all evidently in the handwriting of her friend, Mrs. 

Remington, and sll addressed to Fenton. An indefinable misgiving came over 
her, and almost made her sick. ‘The shadow of some impending evil fell upon 
| her, the frightfulness of which was only so much the more anpa!ling, that she 
| had no distinct notion of its nature and extent. She longed to know the con- 
| tents of the letters—perhaps the whole happiness of her life depended upon it 
| —but she could not bring herself to read them: it was a trying moment—ene 

by one she returned them slowly into the pocket, her eye dwelling on the super- 
| scription of each as she did so, till she came to the last. She paused—over 
| and over again the poor girl read the superscription—it was certainly her friend's 
| writing—it was impossible to doubt it ; she looked on the other side of the letter 





city of London—and my friend Withering being a most wearisome proser, and | —the seal was quite broken—the paper was not even confined by having one of 
living at a distance of at least two miles—I resolved to give Dr. Habnemann’s | its folds slipped within the other—she could even see, where the edges gaped, a 
system @ trial, and treat my case homoiopathically, So seizing my bat and stick | jittle of the writing within. It was not in human nature to resist the tempta- 
with the air of a man who has taken his resolution, I trudged away through mud | tion—and, while her mind was in the act of reiterating its condemnation of the 
and mire, filth and fog, to my friend Withering's. . deed, her eyes, swimming in tears, were running over the contents of the letter. 

I have said that a thick fog had fallen over that part of Nature's face on | Poor Maria! she has not yet forgiven herself for that act of what she calls 
whieh stands the city of London. This remark, | am sensible, exposes me to | treachery, though so fully justified by the event, as far as events can justify any 


the inconvenience of being asked what part or particular feature of Nature's | act-—‘ bot, indeed,’ said Maria, weeping most piteously, when she told me the | 


face it is which the afvresaid city vccupies. But in order to forestall any such | circumstance, ‘indeed I could not help it.’ 
inquiries, I do hereby openly acknowledge that I am wholly at a loss to answer ‘« When she had read the letter through, she let it fall to the floor, and taking 
them with any degree of certainty ; but if I may be allowed to venture a guess | another from the pocket, (for her mind was now too far bewildered to speculate 
00 80 difficult a subject, I should say, it must certainly be the upper lip. For | on the nature of the act,) she read that also, and so on, till she had read them 
how otherwise is it possible to account for the dust, dirt, and dinginess with qj): then sinking down upon a chair by the bedside, she buried her face in the 
— London is eternaily besmutted! But grant that it stands on the upper | bed-clothes, and wept bitterly. The feeling which most oppressed her at that 
rie only suppose, further, that Dame Nature is, like most other ancient | moment was not resentment, bat a sense of desolation. There was not one of 
dames, « snuff taker, and not a cleanly one, and the thing is explained at once— | ali those letters which did not contain proofs of an improper intimacy between 
rea po as a pikestaff. Nay, by heavens! “it is much plainer,"—*‘'tis a8 | the woman whom from childhood she had loved as her friend, and the man 
P Ma may 1] cer your Grace of Wellington, “as the nose on your face. | whose vows of affection had so often and so lately mingled with her own; and 
y friend Withering is a natural philosopher—by which I mean aphilosopher | who was on the point of becoming her husband. ‘If these,’ said she, ‘ injure 
naturally, and not by acquired habits. He knows that the great sum of human | and betray me, who will love and protect me?’ At length, her mind having 
misery is made up by the continual addition of small items—that these items are | recovered sornewhat of its tone, she rose, refolded the letters, and returned them 


the taxes which we are called upon to pay to the King of kings for the protection i 
whieh he tt ee need andere pro all, except one, to the pocket. She then got into bed to weep away the night. 


ngs he is continually showering | [n the morning, before the family had risen, she dressed herself, and merely 
erp us. ve a > that, let us grumble as we will, pay them | telling the servant she felt unwell, and that she was going home, left the wang 
neni . eae — oy hi as cheerfully. He knows, too, that the sum of | To her aunt's inquiries she gave some evasive answer, for with a beautiful feeling 
call — ob ik no by telly —9 high excitement and momentary of forbearance and compassion towards her who had wronged her, but who never- 
pare annie he bode ‘ ge erty — as they are—so my friend | theless she felt she had wronged herself more, she had already determined to 

Sher teal nds it. He waiks through life with a composed step— | make nodisclosure till she had recovered from the perils of her expected accouche- 
whieh the beak wag ny in order to gallop after the will-wi'-the-whisps with | ment ; perhaps not then, unless circumstances should compel her. In case 
life, nor ie epee evil, a ty + 4 \* marshes and quagmires of | Fenton should call, she desired the servant to say, that she was ill, and could 

, ti ightened away to the left by the hobgoblins of fanaticism—but | not see him. This, indeed, was perfectly true ; for the poor girl was unable to 
holds on his way as nearly in a straight line as he can, content to gather by the | jeaye her room for some days. 


way side here a flower and there a flower. * In the cou i i , 
‘ a | rse of the day, on the morning of which she left her friend's house, 
On the present occasion, however, I found my friend's equanimity thrown 4 | Remington called to inquire after her. She saw him; bot to all his inquiries 


little off its centre. On inquiring into th f the ject ion: * 
which I found him i he a ae a Supine dejection in | she only answered with tears, and the reiterated expression : ‘I am ill and low- 


ne | spirited, but shall soon be better.’ I was sent for by her aunt, and pressed her 
aa 1° _ ae have often heard 6 or the name of @ very old | to consult a physician, but this she steadily and absolutely refused to do. Fenton 
he died te = . ~™ ten years ago. His name was Hammond. When | never once called—and there is no doubt that he, having missed one of the let- 
Mari pws — ~ left behind him an only daughter. His little | ters, guessed but too truly how matters stood. There wasa young gentleman, 
aria was apple poor father’s eye, and on his death-bed he besought | whose name was Markham, who, being a friend of Remington and Fenton, had 
me to keepa parent's watch over her till | saw her settled in life. After the | often met Mise Hammond at the house of the first. One day this gentleman 
funeral of her father, Maria was sent to reside with a maiden aunt, and shortly | called, and requested to see Maria. He was admitted. He had heard nothing 
after that event was conveyed to a respectable boarding-school of my Own | of Maria's indisposition, and was wholly unconscious of its cause. After a 
—- - ~ she almost immediately formed an intimate acquaint. | little general conversation, he told her that he had often wiehed to see her alone, 
wu xe 8 a gente aoe child of her own age, and the daughter | and tha: he had come at last on purpose ; ‘for,’ said he, ‘I think you ought to 
wolbed ieine a , y became at once school-cronies. ¥ | know that Fenton is in the habit of showing your letters about among his friends 
always together—sat always next each other at the desk and at the | which is, in my estimation, as I have often told him, a piece of conduct alike 


ame pe gosh - —~ the —— — one half of the holidays at the } ungenerous and ungentlemanly. ‘I own,’ said he, ‘ that this seems something 
their trisedehin a ag <tr ime they — together at school | !ike intermeddling with matters which concern me not; and yet, by concealing 
ened with then strength. At length the io with their growth and strength- | the fact from you, I really did feel as though I should be guilty of a sort of mis- 
school, and the tw hicnds were parted — for Miss Melton to leave | prison of treason against the united sovereignty of love and honour.’ Maria 
Miss Heesmend oo left echool Ae oneal out twelwe months after this, | did not seem so much surprised and offended at this as Markham expected oe 
she learnt that M hag to live with her aunt, when | She merely said that it certainly was unhandsome conduct, but there was nothing 

at Mr. Melton had gone to reside in a distant part of thecountry. | in her letters which might not be exhibited tothe whole world ; so the matter dropt 


‘ Not very long after Miss Hammond left school, he : 
: a , her aunt fell into a bad state | Shortly af N sien Den Ss - 
of health, and her medical attendants recommending her to wr a dianse 4f cle, nortly after Mr. Markham took his leave. Soon after he was gone, however, 


she went to reside at the town of C———-—, taking of course her niece along 


* Fact—however improbable it may appear im the sequel. 





floated on the tempestuous surface of the troubled waters where the ship had 
gone down, like a ray of hope breaking through clouds and shadows on the tu- 
multuous agitations of a departing spirit. Was it the eye of Providence glancing 
on the watery grave of the innocent and virtuous, and evincing through our 
senses, that the quenching of their gentle light amidst the howling waste of 
waters, although unseen of men, was not unmarked of the Eternal, ‘‘ who maketh 
the clouds his chariot, and who walketh on the wings of the wind?” And was 
the doom of the wicked in the rolling thunder? The thought stirred me like a 
trumpet-note. 

The suubeam traveiied on, as if drifting before the wind, until it glanced on 
the dark hull, and lofty spars, and storm staysails of the noble frigate; and the 
weather moderating at the same time, I ran off the wind to close the Commo- 
dore, and sailed over the spot where the ship had foundered, as near as we could 
judge. Several hencoops and spars were floating about; but the whole crew 
were gone to *‘ where the wicked cease from troubling, and the weary are at 
rest.” 

“‘ Keep her away a bit,” sung out Lennox from forward—* keep her away a 
bit, Mr. Brail, there is something struggling in the water close to. More yet— 
more yet,” as the noble fellow fastened a rope round his waist ; *‘ that will do— 
now, messmates, hold on, and mind you hav! me in if I miss, and seem pretty 
well done.” In atwinkling the poor fellow was overboard, and striking out gal- 
lantly amongst the choking spray. ‘I see the object,” I exclaimed, ‘that is 
flashing and struggling inthe water; whatever it may be, he has if; down with 
the helm, and bring her to the wind—down with it, hard-a-lee. He has it—he 
has it! No, missed it, byheaven! No, no, he has fast hold; gently, haul him 
in, men—gently, that's it; now, handsomely, in with him. Hurra! well done 
Lennox! Youv are on board again, my lad.” 

“ Why, what have they hauled in with him?” said Donovan, who was stand- 
ing aft beside me, while Lennox was got oa board at the bows. I was myself 
confoundedly puzzled. ‘‘ A sheep, and abundle of clouts, ha, ha, ha!” shouted 
Joe Peak. I jumped forward. A bundle of clouts—alas, alas! it was the breath- 
less body of the beautiful child I had seen on board the ship. 

It was lashed to the neck of the pet lamb with a silk handkerchief, and now 
lay at my feet a little blue and ghastly corpse. I snatched it up in my arms, 
more from the impulse of the moment, than any expectation of the ethereal spark 
| being still present in the little cold clammy body; and, to the great surprise of 
| the crew, I called Lennox, and desiring him to get some hot salt in a cloth, and 
| two bottles of hot water, and to bring some warm clothes into the cabin imme- 
diately. I descended, stripped the child, and drying his little limbs with a piece 
| of blanket, I clapt him into my own berth. Lennox and Donovan followed ; 
and, against all appearances, we set to, and chafed and manipulated the frigid 
limbs of the darling boy, and applied hot bottles to his feet, and the hot salt to 
his little chest and stomach ; but it was all in vain. It was a moving sight to 
see great rough bushy-whiskered hard-a-weather seamen, in despite of all eti- 
quette, struggling like children at a raree show to get a peep at what was going 
on below, through the small open skylight that ventilated the little well cabin. 

“ Ah, my poor little fellow, you are gone; your unhappy mother might have 
spared her dying heart the pang of parting with you, when she made you fast to 
the lamb—you would then at least have died in her arms, and beside her heart, 
| my sweet child!” As I said this, my brother officer, and Lennox, the latter all 
dripping with sea water, and still pale and breathless with his recent exertions 
were both standing looking down on the body of the child, having done all they 
could, but all in vain. 

The tears were rolling down the Scotch lad’s cheek, and Dennis, honest fel 
low, once or twice blew his nose very suspiciously, contriving during the trum 
| petings, to steal a small swab at his eyes, lest the share the old lady in Sackville 
street, Dublin, had in him, might become too apparent. 

“He is gone,” said Lennox, after a long pause, as he stepped to the berth, 
| with the intention of covering the dead body with the sheet. He no sooner 
| stooped down than he suddenly started back, and held up his hand te attract our 

attention. I looked—one eyelid quivered—it opened a little, then shut again, 
| and again the aguish appearance passed over it; the chest heaved, and the little 
| sufferer drew a long sigh. ‘* He lives, he lives!” said Lennox, in a low vowe, 
and speaking ce if he was himself choking. The word was passed through the 
skylight to the warm-hearted expectants clustered round it on their knees on the 
deck above. They instantly jumped to their feet, and began to caper about over- 
head as if a legion of dancing devils had suddenly possessed them 

“ He’s alive,” shouted one poor fellow, “ and we can now spare Dicky 
Phantom.” ‘ 

We now increased our exertions, and had the inexpressible pleasure of seeing 
| them crowned with success; and having poured some tepid wine and water 
| down the child’s throat—he was as yet too weak to drink it himself, or to speak 

—we had the happiness to see him open wide his fine dark blue eyes, and nee 
steady, and apparently a conscious look at us; and presently his respiratio®, 
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though as yet slow and sighlike, became regular; the animal heat of his body 
over his heart began to be perceptible—the blue clayey colour of his skin and 
face, the sharpness of his features, and the blackness of his shrunk lips, began | 
to fade and give way before the accelerating circulation—and after coughing op @ | 
large quantity of salt water, he turned his little face to the ship's side, and fell | 
into a sound sleep. 

By this time it was near sunset, and the gale was rapidly abating, but the sea 
was still very high. We ran down and closed with the Commodore, and kept 
him in view the whole night. 

When I awoke next morning, the first thing I did was to reconnoitre how my 
iittle and most unexpected visitor held out. There lay the fair child, steeped in 
rt balmy slumber, with his downy cheeks as peachlike and blooming as ever ; 
even his hair, with the crystallized salt sparkling amongst it, once more curled | 
thick and clustering round his magnificent forehead. As I stooped over him he 
awoke, and stretched out his arms in the evident expectation of clasping some | 
oue he had been accustomed to lie beside; alas! they touched the cold hard | 
ship’s side. He grew startled, and called on his mother and then on his father, 
and on his grandfather, and his dear aunt Emily! waiting between each excla- 
mation for the wonted caress or answer. His eye caught mine—he looked sur- | 
prised, and peered anxiously all about the cabin, until at last, as if he had really 
comprehended the fall extent of his desolation, he began to cry bitterly, and to | 
sob as if his little heart would have burst. Lennox and I did all we could to | 
pacify him, but who could come instead to him of those whose hearts were now 
cold for evert I could not stand it, and went on deck, leaving him ia the hands | 
of the steward. 

The weather was now clear, and the sea had gone down , the frigate was about 
a mile and a half on our lee-bow, carrying all sail, so that we had to crack on 
to keep up with her. During that forenoon and the following day we had no 
communication together, but about 11 A. M. on the third day after the ship had | 
foundered, we got so well placed on her quarter as to be able to communicate | 
without a trumpet. 

The Commodore hailed first—“ Sad accident that t’other day, Mr. Brail.” 

« Very, sir.” 

« All hands lost, I presume!” 

Before I could answer, he continued, evidently in great amazement. ‘ What 
child is that, Mr. Brail?” I looked round, and was a good deal surprised to see 
the figure the little stranger now cut, When picked up he had nothing on but 
his little frock and shift, which had been torn in the getting of him in, so Lennox 
and the sailmaker had rigged him ina tiny check-shirt, with white lappels, a pair 
of little duck trowsers, with large horn buttons, very wide at the feet, and very 
tight at the waist—cut, ina word, in the very extreme of nautical dandyism ; 
little white canvass shoes, and a small tarpauling hat completed his set out. 
They had even hung by a piece of spunyarn a smal! horn-handled knife round 
his neck, so that he was a complete topman in miniature. 

Childlike, for he could not have been three years old at the most, he had al- 
ready taken tothe men, and was playing with the pet-lamb, that was making 
believe to buck him with its head; and indeed every now and then it would 
knock over the little fellow, but without hurting him, and rol! about with him on 
the deck. 

«* What child is that? 
the sheep?” 

“The child was picked up, lashed to the lamb, Sir Oliver, when the ship 
went down.” 

“Come on board, and dine with me at three, Mr. Brail—you can tell me all 
about it then.” 

We sheered off again ; and it was laughable to notice the crowd of heads out 
of the frigate’s ports the instant the little fellow was noticed on our decks. Im- 
mediately after this a group of men were sitting in the bows of the felucea with 
the child amongst them. Lennox came up to me and touched his forehead— 
“The little fellow told me his name was William Howard, sir; probably you 
would like to set it down as a clew to find out his friends when we get to 
England.” 

‘“‘A very proper precaution, Lennox, and well thought of, but are you sure 
that was the name the child answered to.” 

“Quite, sir; if you will step here, sir, you wiil be satisfied of it.” I followed 
him a pace or two nearer the group playing with the child. { 
“Dogvane,” said Lennox—the man answered ; ‘* Wilcox,” another seaman 
pricked up his ears, both a good deal surprised at the steward’s address, with 
meat his back—but ali this time the boy was tumbling about amongst the men, 

taking no notice either of Lennox or me. 

“ William Howard,” said Lennox. ‘* What you want!” promptly said the 
child, as he knocked off from his play, and looked steadfastly at the marine. 
‘A good and satisfactory proof,” said]; ‘I will make a note of it, Lennox.” 

Donovan and I sometime after this were walking backwards and forwards on 
the small quarter-deck, talking of J don’t remember what, when we perceived 
astir amongst the men forward, and an attempt evidently making amongst them 
to shove old Dogvane aft with some communication to me. He appeared re- 
\uctant to be thrust forward as spokesman, and waxed very emphatic in his ges- 
tures to the group who were all talking at the same time, and laughing with 
each other as they closed round the old quartermaster. 

“T guess [know what you would be at, Dogvane,” said I. 
continued, ** that having lost all your pets” —— 

“ Ah ves, sir—thet’s it.” 

“That having lost all your pets, you want to ask me for the sheep that we 
have picked up.” 

“No, no, no,”—ran amongst the men; and old Dogvane slid out with a jet of 
tobacco juice—"* D—n the sheep entirely—but, Jack Lennox, there, take my oar 
now, will ye—I can make nothing of it, I can’t pull a-head at all—it has been all 
back water with me;” and so saying he made his obeisance, and slunk away 
amongst the people, slewing his head from side to side, and smiting his thigh, 
as ifhe were saying—*' Poo, poo, you see the captain won't understand, do as 
you will—indeed, he does not want to understand, you see.” 

The marine, on the retreat of the quartermaster, now came forward asa re- 
serve, and in good set terms, leaving his northern accent out of the account, 
preferred a request on behalf of his shipmates, not for the sheep, but in the de- 
struction of all the other pet creatures during the gale, he made out a strong 
case, which could only be met by my giving up the child, which he promised | 
should succeed the defonct monkey, Dicky Phantom; and *‘ although we all! 
know his name to be Will Howard,” said he, ‘‘we request your permission, 
sir, to christen afresh, and to give him the same name, as a tribute of respect 
to the poor brute, who has hitherto afforded us so much amusement.” 

I was a good deal tickled at all this. 

, “ But, men, you all heard Sir Oliver desire the child to be sent on board the 
frigate.”’ 

Here several voices grumbled—* Why, they have two monkeys on board, 
and a kangaroo, and a hog in armour, and—oh, surely, they won't grab him 
too.” 

“ Why, sir, we must leave it to you,” said Lennox; “if the Commodore 
isin earnest in taking Dicky Phantom from us, surely he will leave us one of 


the monkeys. But I am sure no one will take such care of him as I will here, 
sir.” 


| 


And I see you have some live-stock—where got you 





“T presume,” I 





“Very well,” said I, “I will see what can be done; in the meantime, get the 
child ready to go in the boat when I go on board todinner. But where are bis 
clothes !—you can’t send him in that rig !” 

The marine laughed. ‘ Why, sir, his own clothes are all torn in pieces, and | 
he has no others nade ; indeed, our sail-maker says he could no more make a 
petticoat than a lady's gown.” 

There was no help for it; and at half past two, Donovan and! found our- 
selves inthe stern-sheets of the small boat, with Dicky Phantom sitting between 
us, dressed out like a Lilliputian boarder. As we pulled on board, J had time | 
to look more minutely at the equipment of the boy. As already mentioned, he 
was dressed in trowsers, check shirt, and little tarpawling hat, with the word 


“idge painted in large letters on a scroll on the front of it ; but they had now 


+dei a little cutlass, ground down from a piece of iron hoop, and bound round 
his waist by a black belt, and as atiptop finish to his equipment, they had fastened 
an oakum queue to his curly wig, that hung down over the waistband of his little 
oreeches. My natural bashfulness was sorely tested, when we got alongside, 
and found the ship swarming in all directions with busy grinning faces, where- 
ever they could get a squint at us, and our little passenger; and when I step- 
eee. deck, I had not the courage to take the child up, but left him in the 
wad How are you, Mr. Brail—giad tosee you, Mr. Donovan, I hope you are 
Setter, said Sir Oliver. We made our acknowledgment. “ Where is your 
ite passenger, Mr. Brail; have you brought him on board !” 
‘Why, yes, Sir Otwer, he is in the boat alongside, but the people have so 
monkeyfed him, that he’s scarcely presentable on the quarter-deck.” 
7 Never mind, hand bim wp—hand him up—let us see him.” And 
teen Dicky Phantom was etraightway transferred from the stern-sheets 
mat boat to the frigate’s Geek, amidst a buzz of laughter from officers and 
- The poor child was frightened, and ran crying to me, when Sir Oliver, with 
us innate right feeling and kindliass of heart, asked me to uring him down 
= the cabin, which I did, where the litte fellow soon became quite at home, 
and began to amuse himself with some tooks of plates, and little Chinese 
a, that Sir Oliver took out of s locker fo his entevtaioment. 
related the particulars of my interview wi , j 
board the ship, which moved the kind old mas poh. 4 Sy tbantiis wantin 
annanced, and Dicky was handed over to Leanot.who had come on board in 
Se nevel capacity of dry-nurse. 1 could see the Whie crew clustered on the 












j Made his appearance,—“ Lennox, pass him forward.”—“ I say, Jack, ian 





gun-deck, in expectation of his coming 













mpers.—A servant girl, a few days si 


nee, on leaving 





The Beneht of Quick Te 


her place, was accosted by her master, as to her reason for leaving ; the girl 


Lennor, lend him to me, man.”— Oh! d—n my eyes, man, do lend us a spell | replied, * Mistress is so quick tempered that | cannot live with her. © why, said 


of the piccaniny.”—* No, no—hand him to me first—here to me, man—lI be- | he, “ you know that it is no sooner Le 
spoke him, Jack, before Bill, there,” resounded on all bands; and the two | and no sooner over than began again.” 


monkeys and hog in armour were as dust in the balance compared with Dicky 

Phantom. We sat down to dinner. Mr. Donovan, and old Sprawi, along | 

shove of the mates, were present, and every thing went on very much as 
ual. 

“ We must endeavour,” said Sir Oliver, “ to find out that poor little fellow's 
family and telations when we get to England, but what are we to do with him 
until we get there 1” 

I cheerfully offered to keep him on board the Midge. 

“ You are very good, Mr. Brail, but in so small a hooker it would be incon- 
venient, so I shall make shift the best way I can here.” 

! laughed and said, * that next toa round-robin had been signed by the Midges, 
petitioning you would let them have the boy for the cruise, sir, in consequence 
of their having lost the ship's monkey and parrot.” I noticed the Commodore's 
servant prick up his ears at this, and that same evening, before we got away 
from the Gazelle, a deputation waited on Spraw| to offer botb monkeys and the 
kangaroo, and the hog in armour, to the Midges, in fee simple, in exchange for 
Dicky Phantom. 

Mr. Denovan being now well enough to resume his duty, remained that even- 
tog in the frigate, but I returned, towards nightfall, with my tiay topman, to the 
ee and great was the buzz of joy amongst the Midges, at getting back Dicky 

antom. 

We were sitting at breakfast on deck under the awning, next morning, Dono- 
van having returned for his traps, the frigate’s boat was towing astern, when 
the carpenter having already got a little chair so contrived that when lashed to 
the leg of the table, he could not fal! out of it, Dicky Phantom was part and 
portion of our society. 

Thg frigate was about a mile to the northward of us, looming like a seventy- 
four, and glimmering through the hot blue haze that hang over the horizon, and 
circumscribed our view on all sides, for it was stark calm. The sun shone 
down with true tropical intensity ; the heaving swell was like a sea of molten 
silver, and every now and then a dolphin would leap close to us, while as from 
tie side of a watery hill a shower of flying-fish would spring out and shoot 
across a liquid valley, until they dropped like a discharge of grape into the next 
billow.—[ T'o be Continued. ] 


—> 
BLARNEY CASTLE. 
(COUNTY OF CORK.) 

[This is one of those scenes of luxuriant sylvan beauty, in which the south of 
Ireland abounds. ‘The admirers of Spenser are aware that he resided long in the 
county of Cork, and that the scenery in his neighbourhood, inspired some of the 
finest descriptions in the Fairy Queen. The river Lee which runs through the 
city of Cork, and many of the charming localities around it, are alluded to through- 
out his poetry. ] 

I love the verdant banks of Lee ; 
The sylvan haunts that skirt her stream, 
Deep graved on memory’s page, shal! be 
Entwined with each bewitching theme 
Whence fancy weaves her waking dream, 
Beguiling thought in hours of care,— 
Aye, scatt’ring with her golden gleam 
The gath’ring shadows of despair : 
Yes, gentle stream, I'l! love thee still, 
While aught of earth my sou! can thrill. 


Yet there’s a lovelier, sweeter scene, 
Let Blarney’s wood's and waters tell ; 
Dear spot, whose witcheries | ween, 
Most ever haunt me asa spell, 
Still glowing fresh wher'er I dwell, 
Pp g fair in y's eye, 
Alas! I sadly sigh farewell 
To hope of aught whose charms shall vie, 
With those, loved spot, that sweetly shine 
Around these groves and streams of thine. 


The verdure of thy lawn so bright, 
Thy woods in wild juxuriance spread, 
Thy waters sparkling in the light, 
Thy teeming flow’rets gaily shed, 
On bower and bank, where’er we tread, 
Thy haunts to superstition dear, 
Where, ere the fairy people fled, 
They held their mystic revels here— 
These all so beauteous, wild, and lone, 
Wake the rapt spirit’s deepest tone. 


Thy mould’ring tower, whose ivied wall, 
Its sombre shade hath sadly cast 
For ages o'er thy howere, with al! 
Its thrilling mem’ries of the past ; 
Harries to dark oblivion fast, 
Like all of Erin’s ancient pride ; 
Work of weak man, thou couldst not last ; 
See nature smiling by thy side, 
Eternal in her youth, whilst thou 
In hoary age art mouldering now. 


While from thy turret’s giddy height, 
In bird's-eye prospect I survey 
These woodland solitudes, my sight 
Pursues the landscape far away, 
Dim bounded by yon hills of grey, 
Fast fading in the evening sky ; 
Be hush’d my harp, the closing day, 
Bids the lone minstrel homeward hie, 
To nurse his fond romantic dream, 
*Neath the young moon’s inspiring beam. J.B. 


THE ROVING BUTTERFLY. 
From the Weekly Belle Assemblée. 

The child of day, on sportive wing 

I revel thro’ the sweets of Spring ; 

Inhale the balm of Summer’s breath, 
And banquet upon Flora's wreath ; 
Where each fair fiow’r in hue doth vie 

To win the rovinc Burrerrty ! 


When sets the Sun—my wings repose 
Within the bosom of the Rose ; 
Cradied beneath her folded leaf, 

The Summer night seems all too brief, 
When morn awakes with envious eye 





And thus I revel out my hours, 

Amid the sweets of Pleasure’s bowers ; 
Unlike the hapless sons of clay, 

My life is one bright Summer’s day ; 

No care, no cloud, no thought comes nigh 
The happy rovine Borrenriy ! 


Vavieties. 


“ William,” said a mother to her little son, “if you go out into the street, 
| I'll whip you.” The boy, with a knowing look replied, “ But, mother, if I let 
| you whip me now, may I go oat afterwards '” 

A pauper in the Southampton poor-hoose cut his throat lately; and the ver- 
| dict of the coroner’s jury was, that he died of ion ! 
| A young Chinese lady that had been only three days married, seeing her hus- 
| band return, ran behind him and snatched a kiss. He angrily reproached her 
| for such a violation of etiquette: ** Pardon me, my dear,” she answered, “ I 
| did not think it was you.” 
| ‘The representative of Salford stated in the House of Commons, on Tuesday 
| week, that “ he firmly believed that drunkenness was the crime that occasioned 
| the fall of the first man !”’ 
| A knight of the tonsor thos advertised the other day: “J. M.'s perukes will 
speak for themselves '" What wonderful tails might we not expect from such 
orators ! 

A gentleman lately went into a peruquier’s shop to have his hair cut. Being 
much annoyed by the operator's long-winded stories, he kept exclaiming in the 
midst of them, “Cut it Short.” Towards the end of the operation, as the 
| barber was beginning another story, out came the usual exclamation, “ Cot it 
| short.” * I cannot cat it any shorter,” said the barber, “ for I have taken nearly 

all the hair off your head already.” 


i 
| To claim the rovine Burrerecy' 





on Monday next. 


gen than it is over’ “ Yes, Sir, said she, 


Pedesiramam.— An English pedestrian, named M‘Mallen, who has walked 
round the whale of Engiand, intend: to give a specimen of his powers in Limerick, 
He has engaged to walk fifty miles in ten hours; the place 
selected for the performance of this feat, being the military walk, tbe attendance 
of a great crowd of spectators is anticipated. — Limerick Star. 

A German prince having in a dream seen three rats, one fat, one lean, the 
third blind, sent for @ celebrated Bohemian gipsy, and demanded an explanation. 
“The fat rat,” said the sorceress, ‘is your prame minister, the lean rat your 
people, and the blind rat yourself.” 

When Lord John Russel! made his speech for a change in the Irish Chureh, 
Mr. Stanley turned round to Lard Palmerston, who was sitting next to him, and 
said, “ By G—! little Johnny has upset the conch |” 


MARRIAGES, FROM THE AOR 
Epithalamic Epigram.—On the 9th, at Deptford, Mr. R. Marshall, to Mise 
Charlotte Ledger. 
1 Marshal! minds his business right, 
At evening he'll not be a rover ; 
Bat on the contrary, each night, 
His Ledger carefully look over. ~ 
At Wrington, Somersetshire, on the 10th instant, the Rey. Richard Codring- 
ton, to Sarah, daughter of Talbot Savage, Eeq 
Wedlock, we know, wil! tame the fire 
That youthful hearts consuming ravage ; 
So Sal will find, "less trath’s a jiar, 
*Twill act e'en on the fairest Savage 
On the 26th ult, at Little Casterton, the Rev, David Twopenny, to Mary 
Twopenny :-— 
How rash this pair! for what have they 
poverty to screen them! 
Why this '—they'll always have in hand 
At least a groat between them. 


Sumutary. 


Consequences of Not Kissing.—A trial took place a few days ago before the 
Court of Assizes for the department of Aisne, sitting at Laon, which exhibits 
an unusval instanee Of female vengeance, A young woman of 25 years of age, 
named Sabine Bresillon, residing at Etampes, was accused of attempting to as- 
sassinate a young man named Montaubant, in c quence of his having insult- 
ed her at a ball. On the 23d of December, 1833, the parties were dancing a 
quadrille together. In one part of the dance each gentleman was to kiss the 
opposite lady, but when it came to Montaubant's turn, instead of embracing his 
partner he kissed his own hand. The insult, committed in the midst of the 
young girl's companions, produced a very forcible impression on her, and from 
this period she had made up her mind to take signal vengeance. Shortly after 
the dance, Sabine dressed herself as a man, and about six o'clock in the even- 
ing stationed herself at a lonely spot where she knew Montaubant would pass. 
When he approached her she attacked and wounded him. At the cries of the 
young man, who, though dangerously wounded, had strength to hold his assailant, 
several persons came up, and Sabine Bresillon was instantly recognised, She 
declared, with the most perfect calmness, that her object in inflicting the wound 
was to revenge herself for the insult which she had received at the dance, The 
young man was for some time in danger, but the wound did not prove mortal 
The jury found that there were extenuating circumstances, and the vindictive 
female was sentenced to 8 years’ hard labour. —Gazette des Tribunauz 





Chess.—M. Labourdounais, the celebrated Parisian chess player, is at present 
in London, where his arrival, for a limited period, we understand, excited great 
interest in the chess playing world. The metropolis, may, therefore, boast of 
having the three first players in Europe—Labourdonnais, Lewis, and MoDonald, 

resent together. Some interesting matches, we learn, are on the fapis, at the 
Wrestmineter Chess Club, of which M. Labourdonnais is an honourary member 
With respect to the match between Paris and London, which is «till pending, it 
is understood that, from the very earliest moves, M. Labourdonnais declined 
taking part in the games ; so his name is to be considered as not at all connected 
with the result, concerning which, from the necessarily tardy pace of the move- 
ments on either side,the parties having only yet arrived at about the tenth move, 
nothing decisive can, at present, be predicted, although the English Players 
seem tu consider they bave a slight advantage in position 

A pair of horned owls which have been in the possession of Mr. Ball, Silver- 
street, Worcester, about three years, have recently hatched two eggs. This is 
the second brood the same birds have had. The horned owl is brought from 
North America. 

Best Method of Applying Leeches.—M. Mojon, of Genoa, recommends that 
cupping glasses be used for applying laeches 
put in one glass, and when partial exhaustion is effected by the usual process, 
the animal, for want of air, will, by a sort of instinct, attach itself instantaneously 
to the elevated skin. 

The steam ship “ Dundee,” 1,200 tons admeasurement, and 300 horse power, 
recently accomplished the voyage from London to Dundee, and back, distance 
of upwards of 950 miles, in three days and eleven hours ! 

Sir Colin Campbell_—About six weeks before the battle of Assaye, General 
Wellesley thought it necessary to obtain possession of an important fort, named 
Ahmednugger. It was taken by a most gallant escalade. In the thick of the as- 
sault General Wellesley saw a young officer, who had reached the top of the 
“ very lofty wall,” thrust off by the enemy, and falling through the air from a 
great height. CGieneral Wellesley bad little doubt that he must have heen se- 
verely wounded, if not killed by the fall; but hastened to inquire the name and 
fate of the gallant young fellow, and had the satisfaction of seeing him ina 
moment after, comparatively little injured, again mounting to the assau)t. Next 
morning the General sent for him, offered to attach him to bis staff as Brigade- 
Major, and from that hour through all his fields and fortunes, even to the conquest 
of Paris, continued him in his personal family and friendship, and used some- 
times to say that the first time he had ever seen bim was in the air, that young 
officer is now Sir Colin Campbell, Knight Commander of the Bath, a Major- 
General in the army, and Governor of Nova Scotia. 

The Museum of Natural History of the Garden of Plante, was enriched 
during the last year with 480 new specimens of mammifera and birds, 1,150 of 
reptiles and fishes, 25,000 insects and crust and 5,040 mollusca and zoo- 
phytes. The botanical collection received additions of 50,000 plants.— Paris 


Riz or eight of them shosid be 





Truth.—Troth alone may not constitate a great man, but it is the most im- 
portant ingredient io a great character; it exalts and extends its own qualities, 
it gives confidence to those who serve under him, security to those who employ 
him—and, in the world at large, it inspires a solid and permanent admiration, 
which maintains, 204 at Jast sa and outlives, the enthusiasm excited by 
temporary success —(Quurterly , 

The Abbey Visitants.—Among the visitants to the Musical Festival, we ob- 
serve that the poet Bowles is one of those who attended the Commemoration of 
Handel 50 years ago; he has embalmed the recollection in some sweet verse. 
It is a curious circomstance of the same date, that individuals from one 
hotel, Mivart’s, now go regularly to the Abbey, as they did before, though at 
the distance of half acentury! These are Miss Pryme, Lord Mount Edge- 
cumbe, Lord Fignbam, and Mr. Pratt, neither the love of music, nor the excel- 
lent cookery and wines at Mivart’s, are, it would seem, inimical to the enjoy- 
mentof high life—Lsterary Gazelle. * 

Uncertainty of the Law.—A question interesting to foreigners was decided by 
the Tribunals of Paris, on Friday last. An English horse dealer was cited by 
his wife to compel him to allow her means of subsistence. This demand was 
successfully resisted on the ground that the party having no civil rights (being 
foreigners) could not maintain @ civil action. In other words, the tribunal de- 
creed that, in a case between foreigners, it bad no Jansdiction— although m 
many previous actions the Court bad held doctrines quite the reverse. 

Mr. Foster, of Winchester, gathered a strawberry this week, of the 
New Chili sort, measuring 10 inches in cireumference — Salisbury Herald. 

It was remarked by Captain Forbes, in bis examination before the Dramatic 
Committe, that whenever a period occurred of great political agitation the 
theatres were during that period almost wholly abandoned. The Queen's trial 
was a terrible blow to those establishments ; they were nearly ruined by the 
Reform Bill. {t isa singular fact, which marks the great difference in more 
than one respect between the two nations, that political effervescence produces 

waite « contrary result in France ; for whenever revolution is at its work, then 
bo» theatres are crowded to suffocation. We remain at home when great ques- 
tions are at issue, because we wish to reflect upon them, and to attain to that 
state of opinion which is calealated to give them safe and advantageous di- 
rection. The French are not yet under the government of opinion, but of 
physical power, and they go out from their homes to find sympathy and to cal- 





culate their strength —New Monthly Magazime. 
Party Spirit —Those who remember him cannot fail to recollect that the 
celebrated John Wilks was one of the ugliest men imaginable. Once upon & 
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- — ee eas ot sins il | O’Connell), and had made use of the f 
time, a8 Wilks wae speaking from the Middlesex hustings, a supporter was 60 | to have wo longer any communication with the Hon. and Learued Member. onnel!) conversati n for the purpose of 


uence, a8 to exclaim—* What a beautiful man be is’ 
es Doserifel w jp Brae a bystander, “ why he squints confoundedly.” Not 
a bit more,” rejoined the other, “ than a gentleman ought to squint. 
[RISH COERCION Op ge aah ee BILL. > 
i ill introduced by Earl Grey, to continue, 

PF nine Ey Seah an *' Act wade in the third year of - present 
Majesty, for the more effectual suppression of local disturbances aod dangerous 
s in Ireland :”"— — 
ean an Act was made in the third year of bis present voy intituled 
“An Act for the more effectual! suppression of local disturbances oer to 
associations in Ireland,” which said recited act was to continue in re aan 
the let day of August, 1834; and whereas it is expedient that the a weet ~ 
Act should, ender certain modifications, be further continued for one pew | ; 
it therefore enacted, Ac., thai the said recited Act, except such parts be “ 

as are hereby repealed, shall be, and the same is hereby further continued, 
shall be in force until the Ist day of August, 1835. : 4 

And whereas the said recited Act coutains certain clauses, provisions, an 
enactments to authorise the holding of Courts-martial, and for constituting and 
appointing such Courts-martial, and for the trial of certain persons befere such 
Courts-martial, and for regulating the proceedings of such Courts-martial, and 
for carrying into ¢ tion the sent of such Coutts-martial ; and whereas 
it ie expedient thet all such clauses, provisions, and enactmenis \0 the said re- 
cited Act should be repealed ; be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid, 
that all such clauses, provisions, and enactments in the said recited Act be and 
the same are hereby repealed. 

The Poor Laws Amendment Bill passed the House on the Ist July. 

The Imprisoment for Debt Bill was to be read a second time on the 2d ult. 

The Finsbury election terminated on the Ist July. Mr. Duncombe was the 
successful candidate. At the final close of the poll, the following were the num- 
ber of vutes announced as having been received for the several candidates :— 
Duncombe, 2,497; Pownall, 1,839; Wakley, 677; Babbage, 387. 

The Lords of the Admiralty bave directed that Lieutenants of the Navy 
shall be eligible for the coast guard service, if at the time of their appointment 
they are under the age of 45, instead of 40 as heretofore. 

London, July 4.—Stock-market, 2 P. M.—All descriptions of Funds were 
very heavy in the early part of the morning, since which they have taken an un- 
expected start. Consols, which were 92 1-2 5-8, have improved to 93 1-8; at 
present they are 93. Spanish, which was at 48 3-4, have improv ed to 49 1-2. 
Portuguese, which was at 82 1-2, have reached 83 1-2, and are at present 83 5-8. 


Kmpevial Parliament, 


COERCION BILL—MR. LITTLETON AND MR. O'CONNELL. 
House of Commons, July 3. 

Mr. O'CONNELL wished to put a question to the Right Hon. Gentleman op- 
posite (Mr. Littleton). He saw from the statements in the newspapers that 
the Coercion Bill was to be renewed in acertain shape. He wished to know 
whether the Bill in that shape had been advised or applied for by the present 
Irish Government. He begged to ask whether this was true or not! 

Mr. LITTLETON—I do not think it is right or proper to make this inquiry 
before the Bill comes into this House, nor do I think Tam bound to answer any 
such inquiry. Notwithstanding I fee! no difficulty in saying that the measure 
has received the sanction of the Irish Government. 

Mr. O'CONNELL—That is not a distinet answerto my question. I asked 
whether the Coercion Bill, as introduced into the other House, was advised or 
applied fur by the Irish Government. 

Mr. LITTLETON—I have no other answer to make except the one I have 
already given. 

Mr. OCONNELL—That is a very safe course of proceeding to adopt. Is 
it the intention of his Majesty's Government tu introduce the Bill into this House 
in ite preseut shape! 

Mr, LITTLETON —I cannot at present answer that question. The subject 
is one to be considered by me and by the other Members of his Majesty's Go- 
vernment, and is one which rests between them and me —However, I beg to 


state that when the Bill is introduced into this House it is my intention to vote 
for it. 





Mr, O'CONNELL—If that be the case I am exceedingly deceived by the 
Right Hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. LITTLETON said that after the tendency of the observations of the 
Hon. and Learned Gentleman it would be necessary for him to address the 
House for a few minutes. In doing so be felt convinced that whatever feelings, 
be they political or otherwise, divided parties in that House, they were always 
guided by sentiments of honour and by the feelings of Gentlemen, and that 
when such was the case it made that House at all times a safe tribunal to be ap- 
pealed to by any man, and, no matter what might be the party he was connected 
with, he might be sure of obtaining at the hands of that House, a fair and im- 
partial hearing. —[{Hear.}] It would be hardly necessary for him to state to the 
House the cireumstances to which the Hon and Learned Meraber alluded ; but 
when he had stated them he felt coufident that the only result dangerous to him 
would be that be might be accused of indiscretion, whilst it would be for the 
House to judge what would be the results to the other party afler the explana- 
nations ou both sides were listened to. It would be in the recollection of the 
House that many attempts were made, and every opportunity seized, to put 
questions in order to elicit a premature declaration as to the intentions of the 
Govornment relative to the renewal of the Coercion Bill. Nut only were such 
attempts made in that House, but other means tending to the same etfect were 
resorted to elsewhere. Up toa very short period it was uncertain what course 
the Government meant tu pursue. 

However, he took the liberty of stating at that time it was the inten- 
tion of his Majesty's Government to renew the Coercion Bill for Ireland, but 
that it was to be renewed with certain limitations, and that the Goverament had 
not agreed as tu the precise extent to which those alterations were to be carried. 
He made this statement, for he saw that, from the earliest announcement Tespect- 
ing this weasure in the other House of Parliament, the Hon. and Learned Mem- 
ber for Dublin was determined on resurting to a violent course of proceeding. 
He begged to say that he then thought it both a matter of interest and import- 
ance, as well as of kindoess, towards the Hon. and Learned Member, to caution 
him as to the course he might take, and to tell him, whilst the question was yet 
undecided—whilst no exact course was resolved upon as to the limitations of 
the Coercion Bill—not to indulge in those feelings which seemed to actuate his 
mind on the subject. Then, after having consulted with friends in whose advice 
and secrecy he could confide, he did, under authority which he deemed sufficient 
to justify him in doing so, submit to enter into communication with the Hon. 
and Learned Member. The communication was accordingly forwarded, and in 
a fow hours afterwards the Hon. and Learned Member came to the Irish Office, 
where he (Mr. Littleton) then was. When the Hon. and Learned Member came 
into the office, he (Mr. Littleton) told him he had a communication to make to 
him which he felt sure the Hon. and Learned Member would receive with plea- 
sure. But at the same time he told the Hon. and Learned Member that the com- 
munication he had to make was one of a strictly confidential nature, and that it 
was to be made under the seal of secrecy. It was under an injunction of se- 
crecy that he made the communication, and the Hon. and Learned Member ap- 
peared to him to receive and acknowledge it as such; if not, let him now say 
80, and contradict the statement. 

Mr. O'CONNELL—I shall make no answer at present. I shall have 
many things to contradict, that I mean to wait until it is my turn to reply. 

Mr. LIT TLETON—Under that injunction the communication was made, and 
he then said that be saw from the Hon. and Learned Member's letter to the 
electors of Wexford that his feelings were hurrying him into a eitent course of 
proceeding. He (Mr. Littleton) thought, therefore, that he was pursuing a pro- 
per course, and one that would be benefftial to the Government and to Ireland, 
when he made the communication to the Hon. and Learned Member, in 
order that the Irish people might know what remained for them to expect. 
He consequently then told the Hon. and Learned Member that the Coercion Act 
was to be renewed, though he did not say when the Government had come 
that decision, since he thought the communication would stand better sim 
made so, He further added that there were to be 
the Act, but that Government had not then decided as to what they should be : 
and he added, that probably he might be enabled to inform the Honourable and 
Learned Gentleman of the day when these limitations were decided upon. He 
was free to avow that he certainly did tell the Hon. and Learned Member 
that he (Mr. Littleton) had the strongest feelings of aversion to the renewal of that 
portion of the Coercion Act which related to the suppression of public meetings 
in Ireland. He believed those were his exact words ; he might perhaps have 
used stronger expressions : but they could not be tortured te any other meaning 
than thatjhe expressed an opinion that it was not likely that that part of the 
Coercion Act would be renewed. This was the communication he had made, 
but, thoagh it had been made indiscreetly, it would be improper for him to try 
and reverse it, or alter his opinions. The House would feel the embarrass- 


so 


ply 


ment of his case, and there were several things which the duties of his office | 


prevented him from disclosing, relative to this transaction 
Hon. and Learned Member, still cautioning him to 
he shouid soon have another communication to make to him. But a few days 
aller this transaction, he heard rumoars circ ‘lating about that House which led 
him to believe that the Honourable and Learned My mber 
the communication made to him under the seal of secrecy 


be discreet and secret, that 


must have divulged 
He then resolved 


alterations and limitations in | 


He also told the! 


| What was the course he then took‘ 

When he found that several other Honourable Members were anxious to know 
| what the measure was to be,be again consulted the individuals to whom he had 
already alluded, and they and he thought it was necessary to communicate again 
| with the Hon. and Learned Member, since they knew that upon the question of 
| tithes and other measures it would be advantageous to him to have the Hon. 
and Learned Member's assistance, and that he should not be excited by the idea 
that the Dill was not to be altered. He, therefore, requested a common friend 
to communicate to the Hon. and Learned Gentleman the decision the Govern- 
ment had come to. Not content even with that, he (Mr. Littleton) went across 
the House to the Hon. and Learned Member, and asked him whether he had re- 
ceived the communication. The Hon. and Learned Member replied that he had 
and then he (Mr. Littletun) begged of him notto announce his intention until 
he had heard what was done on the subject in the other House. He now owned, 
after what had happened, that he had been guilty of gross indiscretion, and he 
freely confessed his error. He did not know, however, but happily it was not a 
matter of much importance to him to know, how the Hon. and Learned Member’ 
could justify him in the eye of the House for his violation of secrecy. For his 
own part he would say that tn making those communications he had been actuated 
by a wish to ensure the public safety, as well as by a sense of kindness towards 
the Hon. and Learned Member, to prevent him from adopting a course of pro- 
ceeding that would be prejudicial to Ireland and embarrassing to the Government. 
He had been disappointed in kis wishes, and the conduct of the Hon. and Learned 
Member had convinced him that it was not safe to have any communication with 
him on public matters, except across the table of that House —[{Hear. } 

Mr. O'CONNELL said that as he would confide in no allegations made by the 
Right Hon. Gentleman it would be better for him for the future to make them 
publicly, in order that all might see what they were really worth. The Right 
Hon. Gentleman was exceedingly cautious about giving dates, and dates in this 
transaction were everything. In this matter it was nut bis intention to introduce 
names. The Right Hon. Gentleman had said-that questions had been asked by 
him about the Coercion Bill. It was not by him that those questions were in 
the first instance asked. On the contrary, they were asked by Hon. Members 
who were decidedly opposed to the present Government. These questions were 
asked before the Cambridge and Edinburgh elections, in order tou know whether 
Government had made up its mind as to the Coercion Act. For himself he 
asked no question until he had heard of what was announced by Earl Grey in 
the other House. 

With respect to the Wexford election, he took certainly a part in it, and ad- 
dressed a letter to the public electors; but he did so without consulting the 
Right Hon. Gentleman, or asking bim what was his intention relative to the 
Coercion Act. He had never asked to goto the Irish Office. He never wanted 
to go there, since he did not want to hold office in the police or any other depart- 
ment; and he could not be told, though other Irish Members were. that he had 
received a situation in the police. The grounds of his appeal to the people of 
Wexford were that he was convinced of the determination of the Government 
to renew the Coercion Act. He thought then, that all question between him 
and the Government on the subject was at an end. Bat he did more ; he wrote 
a letter to the Reformers of England which he intended to publish in an Eng- 
lish newspaper. That letter was actually in type, and he had a proof of it when 
the Right Hon. Gentleman sent a most respectable Gentleman, the Hon. Mem- 
ber for Kildare, to him (Mr. O'Connell), when he was sitting as Chairman of 
the Committee on the Inns of Court, requesting him to go to the Right Hon. 
Gentleman at the Irish Office, as he (Mr. Littleton) had something to communi- 
cate of importance. The Right Hon. Gentleman sent for him (Mr. O'Connell). 
He (Mr. Littleton) had no right to do so forthe purpose that he did. If he 
wanted him (Mr. O'C ) he (Mr. L.) might have come to his (Mr. 0'C's) resi- 
dence, as he could have learned from the Irish Office where to find him. He 
(Mr. Littleton) knew that he did not send for him (Mr. O'Connell) as a private 
Gentleman, but as the representative of a party out of that House, and to induce 
him wot to interfere in a particular election. The House would bear in mind 
that one of the candidates of the county of Wexford was a Whig—rather a 
rare thing in Ireland—and he (Mr. O'Connell) was about to recommend a Re- 
pealer. And here he begged to observe that he would not have repeated a word 
on the subject if he had not been—he would not say tricked—but deluded by 
the Right Hon. Gentleman in the conversation that be (Mr. O'Connell) had bad 
with him (Mr. Littleton). All couversation between Gentlemen was confi- 
dential, but this was not binding when it was tainted by the practice of deceit, 
and it was intended to get an advantage by means of the conversation.— One of 
the first thiogs the Right Hon. Gentleman said in the conversation alluded to 
| was, * You have written a letter to the constituents of Wexford on the subject 

of the election!” He said other things which it was not necessary for him to 
mention, and also alluded to some communications which the Marquess of An- 
glesey had done him (Mr. O'Connell) the honour to make him on the subject of 
the Government of Jreland, and said also that he (Mr. O'Connell) was one of 
the few individuals in whom he could confide. Of course he (Mr. O'Connell) 
never had mentioned this; but for what purpose did the Right Hon. Gentleman 
mention to him what he was about to state? The Right Hon. Gentleman said 
that the renewal of the Irish Coercion Biil had not heen called for by the Irish 
Government, that it had not been called for by him (Mr. Littleton), and that 
therefore he (Mr. O'Conne!!) was duing wrong with regard to the Wexford let- 
ter, and that it was not necessary for him (Mr. O'Connell) to do more in the 
matter. He (Mr. Littleton) also said that the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 








went away satisfied, and determined to act in a way in which he should not 
have acted had it not been for the conversation with the Right Honourable 
Gentleman, namely, be communicated to those for whom he acted that it was 
necessary to proceed, as the Coercion Bill, if it were introduced, would not 
contain any thing materially objectionable. But the Right Hon. Gentleman 
had also said that Mr. O'Oonnell might be perfectly satisfied as to one thing, 
namely, that whoever brought the Cvercion Bill forward in that House, it 
would not be the Right Honourable Gentleman himself. Now Jet the House 
see what advantage the Right Hon. Gentleman had gained by this proceeding. 
He (Mr. O'Connell) abstained from taking an active part for the candidate 
who entertained views similar to his own, and a gentleman was likely to succced 
in the contest who, to say the least of him, was not very popular. They had 
sent to him from Wexford, requesting that a member of his (Mr. O'Connell's) 
| family, might be sent over to take part in the election. He had, however, de- 
| clined doing so. The consequence then of the conversation with the Right 
Hon. Gentleman was, that the Whig candidate had on the first day a majority 
of 114 over his opponent. He (Me. O'Connell) could not tell what would be the 
result, as he had not heard what was the state of the poll on Monday.—He 
would, however, venture to say, that if be had taken part in the election, and if 
one of his family had gone down, the majority which he had mentioned would 





Gentleman had succeeded in carrying the election, it would have been by the prac- 
tice of deception. The case then was, that the Right Hon. Gentleman had 
practised deception at the same time that he charged him (Mr. O'Connell) with 
having divulged a confidential conversation. Was, then, the Right Hon. Gen- 
tleman to carry a bill through that House which he had pledged himself not to 
| introduce, but which he now stated himself to be favourable to! It ought also 
| to be recollected that this took place at about the period of the Cambridge and 

Edinburgh elections. He (Mr. O'Connell) trusted that he should not appeal in 
vain to the Reformers of England, when he asked them whether they were pre- 
pared to carry the Coercion Bill because the Government chose to call for it? 
If, atthe time be had the conversation in question, with the Right Hon. Gen- 





this a petition on the table signed by upwards of half amillion of persons. A 


agreed with him (Mr. Littleton), and was opposed to it. That being said he B 


have been greatly cut down. He would also observe, thatif the Right Hon. 
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bot the mask the Right Hon. Gent! had d most be torn away’ 

They had not much varied in their statements as to the conversation that pa 

place ; but he could appeal to the House as to what was the situation of the 

| Government when they felt obliged to resort tu such dexterous means for the 

purpose of deceiving those opposedto them. ‘The Right Hon. Gentleman might 
be quite sure that he (Mr. O'Connel!) would never trust him again. 

Mr. LITTLETON did not feel called upon to say much in reply to the state. 
ment of the Honourable and Learned Member. The Honourable Member had 
endeavoured to induce the House to believe that he (Mr. Littleton) had taken 
the steps which be had in order to deceive him, (Mr. O'Connell.) Now he 
(Mr. Littleton) was sure that the Honourable and Learned Member did not be- 
lieve himself when he made such a statement; at any rate he (Mr Littleton 
was sure that the House would not believe oue word on the subject. [Hear.} 
It was well known and perfectly clear that the speech of the Honourable and 
Learned Member was made with a view to make the House believe that he (Mr 
Littleton) had tricked him, with the intention of justifying the making public a 


confidential communication ; and he would say that a grosser breach of conf. 
dence never occurred. 


Mr. O'CONNELL.—I deny it. 

Mr. LITTLETON said that he imposed the strictest secrecy on the Hon. and 
Learned Gentleman, and he (Mr. O’Connell) was bound to divulge nothing that 
took place. He (Mr. Littleton) at the same time felt bound to communicate to 
the Hon. and Learned Gentleman the determination of the Government as soon 
as he possibly could, and he made that communication to him previons to the 
debate on the tithe question. He admitted all that the Hon. Member had stated 
had passed at the interview. The substance he believed was true, but he 
thought the Hon. and Learned Member was in error with respect to the dates 
He believed the conversation took place on Monday week, but he could not 
speak with certainty. He admitted he might not be very accurate as to the date 
of a communication when he had no suspicion that he should be deceived. At 
the time, however, in question, the subject was under the consideration of the 
Government, but since then the Government, and he believed unanimously, had 
come to the determination that it was necessary to renew the Coercion Bill as it was, 
When he heard of this he lost not a moment's time in seeking out the means of 
communicating the matter to the Hon. and Learned Gentleman. He (Mr. Lit- 
tleton) had requested the Hon. Member for Bridport to do so.—[ Mr. O° Connell 
“ Yes, on Friday last.""}—It was on Thursday last he asked his Hon. Friend to 
see the Hon. and Learned Member, and so anxious was he (Mr. Littleton) not 
to let there be any appearance of his wishing to get a conciliatory speech from the 
Hon. and Learned Member on the Tithe Bill, that on Friday he (Mr. Littleton) 
went across the House and asked the Hon. Member whether he had heard that 
such was the case. These were all the facts of the case. 

Mr. O'CONNELL stated that there was a fact connected with that subject 
which he was anxious to mention. He had stated to the Right Honourable 
Gentleman that the Government intended to propose the renewal of the Coercion 
Bill, he intended to move that the Report of Sir Henry Parnell’s Committee, in 
1832, be referred to, and that the plan of that Right Honourable Gentleman 
should be printed, when the Right Hon. Secretary of Ireland said that it was 
quite unnecessary to doso. The Right Hon. Gentleman (Mr. Littleton) had 
also stated that be had informed him (Mr. O'Connell) on Friday night, that it 
was the intention of the Government tu renew the Coercion Bill, but he (Mr. 
Littleton) had forgotten the subsequens observations. On thai occasion he (Mr. 
O'Connell) observed to the Right Honourable Gentleman, that under the cir- 
cumstances he (Mr. Littleton) had but one course to pursue, as he had deceived 
him, namely, to resign. The answer of the Right Hon. Gentleman was, “ Do 
not say a word more on the subject to-day.” 

Mr. LITTLETON denied that any observations like those described by the 
Honourable and Learned Member had been made by him with reference to the 
report of the committee, in 1832. He declared on the honour of a gentleman 
nothing of the kind had passed between them. 

Mr. O'CONNELL—On the honour of a gentleman it did. 

Mr. LITTLETON—On the honour of a gentleman it did not. 

} Mr. O'CONNELL.—Does the Right Hon. Gentleman mean to deny that he 
| spoke to me on the subject ? 

Mr. LITTLETON recollected the Hon. and Learned Gentleman saying some- 
| thing to him on the subject on passing, on that (the Ministerial) side of the 
} House, but he denied most distinctly having said one word as to its being un- 
| necessary 
| Mr. O'CONNELL—Why, then, did I not persist in making my motion’ 
| Mr. LITTLETON—It is impossible for me to state the reason. 

Mr. O'CONNELL—It is obvious the Right Honourable Gentleman’s answer 
| influenced me. 

Mr. LITTLETON said the Hon. and Learned Gentleman had also stated 

} that he had called upon him (Mr. Littleton) to resign, and he replied * Do not 

. mention the subject at present.” Now the fact was this, the Hon. Member 

| certainly called upon him to resign, but he (Mr. Littleton) said, in reply, 

| ** Whatever may be your feeling or opinion on the subject at present, do not 

! . 

| disclose the matter now ; wait till Lord Grey has made his speech.” 

| A message from the Lords, stating their Lordship's concurrence in several 

| bills, interrupted the conversation for a few minutes. 

Mr. O'CONNELL hoped that there would be no objection to lay before the 
House copies of all communications between the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 

| and the Government of this country respecting the renewal of the Coercion 

ill. If this were agreed to it would at once give a test as to the accuracy of 
the statements of the Right Hon. Gentleman or himself. Either the Lord Lieu- 
tenant did or did not suggest the renewal of the Bill. The Right Hon. Gentle- 

man had made a statement to him (Mr. O'Connell), and let it appear whether 

the statement could be borne out by the communications of the Lord Lieutenant. 
| He would appeal to the House whether, after the statement of the Right Hon. 
| Gentleman, the papers he (Mr. O’Connell) had called for should not be produced. 

The Right Hon. Gentleman had stated that the Lord Lieutenant had not called 

for the bill. Let him produce the comufunication he (Mr. O'Connell) had called 
| for to show this was the case. He implored those Hon. Gentlemen who had 
| cheered the Right Hon. Gentleman to assist him in getting at the facts of the 

case. It had been stated in the other House that the Biil was demanded by 
Lord Wellesley, the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. Was the Noble Earl at the 
head of the Government deceived !—Let them have the entire communications 
| on the subject on the table of the House. If the Right Hon, Gentleman would 
| furnish the document he (Mr. O'Conne!!) called for, it would at once bring the 
| matter to the test, and the House would he able to determine whether the Lord 
| Lieutenant wished to renew the Bill at the time of the conversation, or whether 
the statement made in another place was correct. If the latter was not the case 
the Right Hon. Gentleman had the strongest motives for producing these papers. 
| He (Mr. O'Connell) put it to the Right Hon. Gentleman to produce these papers. 

If he did not the inference would be perfectly obvious, and he (Mr. O'Connell) 
| must add, not very favourable to the Right Hon. Gentleman. He hoped the 
| Right Hon. Gentleman would vindicate bis conduct by producing those doce- 
| ments. The Hon. and Learned Gentleman concluded with moving that an ad- 
' dress be presented to his Majesty, that he would be pleased to direct that there 

be laid before the House copies of all communications between the Lord Liev- 
| tenant of Ireland and the Government of this country respecting the renewal of 


| the Coercion Bill 
Mr. LITTLETON said that it had hitherto been the custom of the House, 


| and he trusted that it would not be departed from, to leave it to the Government 
| 


| to submit to Parliament such parts of correspondence, or other papers justifying 
| any measure, as it may think fit. It was only a few days ago he said, that such 





























| tleman, he had called upon the people of Ireland, they would have had before | a correspondence would be furnished to the House as would be necessary i 
s | 


the justificatiou of Government in the course it had taken. He should oppos? 


| it was, the Right Hon. Gentleman had got a full fortnight.—({Mr. Littleton, No, | the motion. The motion was then put and negatived: 


| no. )—He (Mr. O'Connell) said yes. yes, a full fortnight. The Right Hon. Gen- | 
tleman also gained an advantage for the Tithes Bill by his conduct. He had | 


also prevented his (Mr. O'Connell's) exertions in England, and Scotland too, for 
| he did not believe the people in that country to be so dead to feeling as not to 

feel deeply interested in the liberties of their fellow subjects. | 
He stated to several of his friends also that there was no necessity for a call | 
| of the House on the subject of the Coercion Bill, for the measure that would | 


it mech opposition, and that things were so arranged that the Session would 
svon end. He had been deceived by the Right Hon. Gentleman, for the Go- 
| vernment had determined otherwise than what the Right Hon. Gentleman said | 
| would be the case, and he (Mr. Littleton) now came forward and stated that he | 
| would support the billin that House. He (Mr. O'Connell) could only state 

then that the Right Hon. Gentleman, by the statement he had made, had gained 

an advantage over him (Mr. O'Connell). He would not enter into degrading 

comparisons ; but he would say that no man had a right to call him (Mr. O’Con- | 
| nell) to his place, and to make a communication to him which induced him to | 
| pursue a particular line of conduct, and then to turn round and charge him with | 
| divulging a confidential conversation. The Right Hon. Gentleman knew that | 
he was surrounded by his friends ; but he (Mr. O'Connell) would appeal to any 

of them what could be their opinion of a Minister who sent to any one of their | 
houses and explained a particular line of conduct that Government had adopted | 
with a view to influence them, and they afterwards found that a different course 
was to be adopted. He (Mr. O'Connell) had been deceived on the subject, and 
he did believe they would succeed again. The Right Hon. Gentleman talked a 
great deal about inadvertence ; but he was not such a young man as not to know 





that when a Minister made a communication to a Member who had the lead in a | 


| party in that House, it was not made for the purpose of influencing the conduct | 
of the body 
i ) 


The Right Hon. Gentleman had succeeded in deceiving him (Mr. } 


—p— 
RECOGNITION OF SOUTH AMERICA BY SPAIN. _ 
Copy of a letter from the American Minister at Madrid to the Spanish Minis 
“Legation of the United States of America, Madrid, Feb. 12, 1894 
‘In pursuance of instructions from the President of the United States 
the honour, on the 6th of May, 1831, to address a note to his Exceliency » 
Manvel Gunzales Salmon, then his Majesty‘s Principal Secretary of State, t#0™8 


to | be brought forward was of such a nature that it would not be necessary to offer | that the anxiety which the government of the United States had jong felt, anc 


which therefore had been fully made known to his Majesty's government, 
an amicable and satisfactury settlement between Spain and her fere'g® colowes, 
the new American States, should take place, had arisen as wel! from @ —<- 
the principles of humanity and the interests of the party concerned, especially 
that of Spain, as from the expectations of benefit to the United States. — : 
*T added that the government of the United States, without intending of 
wishing to depart from its settled policy of not interferug with the affairs 
other nations, except by friendly advice in cases in which it might be t he 
suitable, felt itself authorized by the friendly relas0ns existing en 
United States and Spain, and by the circumstances ef the case, to make ap — 
appeal to his Majesty on a question of so great ar’ 50 general an eo ~ 
that in doing so it indulged a strong hope that hw Majesty would not ue go 
refuse to open a negotiation with the new Staws, but that, on a fall and de a 
rate review of the matter, he would be ceavirced that, independently of the sa b 
faction which such an event would aford (0 most, if not to alt the nations Wi 


. } les f nde- 
which Spain had friendly intercourse, a "cognition by his Majesty of the | 


j 5 eomerilas th to 

pendence of those States, upon jest ard proper terms, would con rilbute bo a 

the honour and interest of Span. And! concluded by suggesting some . 
| siderations in relation to the Maing possessions of Spain in America, ¥> 


i, 2. , | 
I hoped would not have bees disregarced rt 
‘To the note in questia), Mr. Salmon favoured me with an answer, 2% 
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1834. 





date of the 11th June of the same year, by which J was informed that the King 


received my communication as a proof of the strong interest felt by my govern- 
ment in favour of his Mayesty, and that as the question was fully present to bis 
royal mind, he would take sit into consideration when the case might be favour- | 


___ She Albion. 


On Tuesday at one o'clock, a large meeting of the citizens of Boston 
| held at Faneuil Hall, who were addressed by the Hon. H. G. Otis and others, 








and adopted a series of resolutions, expressive of their abhorrence of the out- 


rage, 


able, in soch a manner as might be most conformable to the interest of his crown, | and abettors of it to justice 


and that then the friendly communication made by me would not be forgotien. | 

“The President of the United States, having deemed the accession of Donna | 
Isabel the Second to the throne of Spain, under the regency of her august mo- 
ther, a favourable occasion for the renewal of his efforts, has directed me to lose | 
po time in addressing her Majesty's government on the subject. ' 

“ Without entering anew upon the field of argument which presents itself, it 
is conceived by the President that all the considerations which have heretofore 
existed, and been pressed upon the government of Spain, in favour of a conclu- 
sion of this matter vpon the basis of the recognition by Spain of the independence 
of the States above mentioned, not only continue to exist, but have been greatly 
strengthened by time and circumstances, and he cannot but persuade himself that 
the case will be received in its true light by the liberal and enlightened govern- 
ment of Donna Isabel the Second; and that one of the first great acts from 
which it may be destined to derive lasting distinction and applause will bea 
prompt and just arrangement of the American question. 

“Jt only remains for me to add that the government of the United States is 
ready and desirous, as it has ever been, to do all in its power for the mutwal con- 
ciliation of the parties concerned, and to facilitate the final conclusion of their 
disputes upon terms alike honourable and advantageuus to all sides. I have the 
honour, &c. “ (Signed) J. P. VAN NESS. 

The following is a translation of the reply of M. Martinez de la Rosa. 

** At the Palace, June 12. 

“The multiplicity of business which the Department of State has been 
charged with since her Majesty the Queen Regent was pleased to intrust me | 
with that office, has prevented my giving an earlier reply to the several applica- | 
tions which your Excellency, in pursuance of instructions from your government, 
has made to me respecting the importance and expediency, to use your Excellency’s 
own words, ‘of a prompt and just arrangement of the American question.’ 

“ Her Majesty in her wisdom cannot but be aware cf the advantages of being 
relieved from an uncertain position, and of adopting a definitive decision in regard 
to the vast territories alluded to; and for my part, if my humble opinion be con- 





the projectors of the conflagration, to be paid in proportion to the degree of guilt 
proved against the offenders, and requesting the Governor of the Commonwealth 





sidered of any weight in determining the measures of her Majesty, I can assure 


your Excellency that as soon as the late King Don Ferdinand did me the honour | broached within a few years; the end and aim of which is to act upon the pas- 
to appoint me to this department, ten years ago, I called the attention of the | sions, toappeal to the physical and numerical resources of the people; and the 


government to this interesting question, from the persuasion J was under, of the 
injury and loss which would accrue from any delay in the settlement of it, and 





because it appeared to me quite practicable, at least it was then my opinion, as it | quite so bad as some have represented ; for instance, it is not true that they 
is now, to consolidate the interests of our brethren in South America with the | wantonly violated the tomb and tore open the coffins; they did indéed wrench 
interests of the Peninsula, by the adoption of a basis reciprocal!y great and | the door of the cemetery and open the lid of one coffin ; but Lcan answer, from 


advantagecus. 

“ For the accomplishment of this object his Majesty's government despatched 
at that period several special commissioners, who were furnished with the 
necessary instructions, and were directed to announce a cessation of hostilities, 
and to propose, as a preliminary step towards the removal of the political diffi- | 


culties, the re-establishment of the commercial relations of the two countries. mates ; and the loss of property is very great. 


The great events which soon after occurred, and which are two well known to | 
require being recorded, prevented the fulfilment of the wish, as then entertained | 
by the Spanish government, and this great and interesting question has remain- 
ed in a state of suspense from that time to the present. 

“The decision of it, however, is desired by the Queen Regent, who in the | 
government of this monarchy is guided by principles of a liberal and enlightened | 


poiicy, and her majesty has accordingly authorized me to communicate to the | night we have ever witnessed. 
diplomatic agents of Spain in foreign courts, especially thuse in Paris and | in the lower part of the city, at which John Mc Lean and John Mandeville got 
London, the necessary instructions, to the end that if any commissioners pre- | slightly wounded 
sent themselves with powers and instructions of a nature to offer to Spain a just | Officers retired, with the exception of about 20 men and myself. 


and honourable arrangement, they may afford such commissioners all the fa- 


cilities and guarantees they may desire, with the assurance that they will find | increased, when they attacked one house which they demolished, and broke a 


her Majesty animated by the most favourable dispositions. 


“Her majesty has, at the same time, authorized me to make to your Ex- | other houses and destroyed every thing they could lay their hands on. 
cellency this frank declaration, in order that you may communicate the same to | furniture was thrown into the siveet and set on fire. 
your government, in return for the wishes expressed by it of an early conclusion | illuminated was attacked. On the arrival of the mayor at the spot, he formed the 


of this interesting question ; and as her Majesty feels confident, after consult- 


ing her personal feelings, without disregarding the suggestions of a sound policy, | mand, and the other under mine and the captain of the watch. 
that nothing would be more easy than to effect 4 reconciliation of parties who, | in the act of burning and destroying two frame houses, we made a bold attack, 
in all respects, may consider themseives as children of the same family, when | by entering the street at two points, and charged upon them suddenly. 


once they shall have consented to an interview. 


and good faith, the object in question, which, as is expressed with much preci- 


sion in your Excellency’s note, is ‘a mutual reconciliation and final conclusion | Gazette, will explain the cause of the riot. 


of the differences of the parties, advantageous and honourable to all,’ will be 
completely realized. Renewing to your Excellency the assurance, &c. 
(Signed) **Martinez ve La Rosa.” 
—-_—~<>— 
A RIOT IN CHARLESTOWN. 
From the Commercial Advertiser, of Wednesday. 

One of the most daring and disgraceful scenes that ever occurred in this 
country, took place on Monday night at Charlestown, Massachusetts. The 
Ursuline Convent and Seminary at Mount Benedict, about a mile from Charles- 
town, tugether with the Bishop's Lodge and other appendages were burnt to the 
ground by a mob of ruffians. 

A report prevailed, a few days previously, that a young lady, a native of this 
city, who had taken the black veil, became dissatisfied and withdrew from the 
institution—that she was induced to return under a pledge that after remaining 
a week or two she should be dismissed with honour—but that on the applica- 
tion of her friends at the expiration of the time, she was not to he found.— 
Horrible suspicions were eagendered that she was concealed, spirited away, or 
perhaps murdered. The whole story was untrue, except that she had witb- 
drawn from the convent in a state of temporary mental alienation, but she had 
voluntarily returned, chose to remain, and was left at perfect liberty to depart 
whenever she chose. Certificates, ample and satisfactory, were prepared to re- 
fute the stories, but their publication was unaccountably delayed until after the 
lawless outrage had been perpetrated. 

Knots of men collected from time to time on Monday, and the projected at- 
tack is said to have been openly discussed, but no precautions were taken to 
prevent it. 

At a little after 11 o’clock on Monday night, says the Boston Daily Adverti- 
ser, an alarm of fire was given in this city and the neighbouring towns, pro- 
duced by the burning of several tar barrels in the neighbourhood of the con- 
vent. It appears that this must have been a preconcerted signal for assembling, 
among the mass of citizens who would be cullected, a large number who had 
entered into a combination for the destruction of the convent. A party of fifty 
to a hundred persons, or perhaps more, disguised by fantastic dresses and paint- 
ed faces, assembled before the convent, and after warning the inmates, who 
had all retired to rest, by loud noises and threats of violence, to make their es- 
cape, proceeded to make an actual assault upon the house. The ladies of the 
convent, alarmed by these threats of violence, immediately awoke the children 
under their charge, and with them retreated from the rear of the house through 
the garden and made their escape to some of the neighbouring dwellings. The 
assailants pressed the evacuation of the house with such haste, that it is said 
they laid violent hands on the lady superior, to hasten her movements. 

The distress and terror of the scene were heightened by the solicitude of the 
nuns for one of their number, who was confined to her bed by a disease from which 
she was not expected to recover. The assailants forced open the doors and win- 
dows of the convent, carried most of the furniture, among which were three piano 
fortes, a harp, and other musical instruments, into the yard, and then destroyed 
it. At about half-past 12 o'clock they set fire to the building, in the second 
Story, and in a short time it was entirely destroyed. 

A great number of persons were assemble: at the spot, and were witnesses of 
these transactions. We are unable to account for it, that no measures were 
taken to repress them. We donot learn that any magistrate or police officer 
came upon the ground. 

Several fire companies from this city, from Charlestown, and from Cambridge, 
repaired to the scene on the first alarm, and when they ascertained the cause of 
the alarm a part of them retarned home. A oumber of the fire companies, 
however, were present during the conflagration, and the effectual measures 
which were taken to suppress it,appear to have been overruled by the great 
humber of persons assembled, many of them evidently from a distance, for the 
®pparent purpose of encouraging and aiding the work of destruction. 

Besides the nunnery several other buildings belonging to the establishment 
were also burnt. The fire was deliberately communicated to the Chapel, to the 
Bishop's Lodge, the Stables and the Old Nunnery, a large wooden building, 
situated at a short distance from the others. It is asserted also, that the ceme- 
tery was opened, and its contents taken out and exposed to view. The work of 
destruction was continued until day-light, when the mob dispersed. Of the 
pecuniary value of the property thus destroyed, we cannot give any accurate 
estimate. It is supposed to have cost from fifty to one hundred thousand dol- 
lars. It stated that there was insurance against fire at the American Office on 
the nunnery for twelve thousand dollars, and on the furniture fur two thoasand 
dollars; ona policy however not protecting the property against outrages o/ 

this kind 
The principal bu z was an edifice of brick, eighty feet in length, and four 
stories hizh The inmates of the Convent were the Lady Superior,-five or sis 
nuns, three female attendants, and from fifty to sity children, placed there by 


their friends, principally Protestants, for the Purpose of instruction 


t Her Majesty entertains the | 7 prisoners, who were in the act of setting fire to the houses—they are lodged in 
hope that as soon as negociations may be entered upon in a spirit of sincerity | prison. 


| 
| 


| sorted 


A similar meeting was held on the same day at Charlestown, and resolutions | but he was over-ruled 


and appointing a committee to adopt suitable measures to bring tha authors 


of like purport adopted, with the addition of one, authorizing the Committee of 
Vigilance to offer a suitable reward, not exceeding $1000, for the detection of 


to offer a suitable reward for a similar purpose. 


From our Correspondent. 


Boston, Tuesday evening, 9 o'clock. 

The mai! of to-night will bring you the details of one of the most disgrace- 
fol trausactions which ever happened in New England; the cowardly attack 
upon a community of inoffensive females—the sacking and burning of an insti- 
I have not the heart to go into a minate 
account of this infamous affair; nor need I do so, for our newspapers are fol! 
of it; but I can assure you that their language is not too strong; for I have 
been on the spot, and there, among the mouldering ruins—in the trampled and 
devastated gardens, but yesterday the happy and peaceful home of sixty females, 
I have heard language of exultation, and threats of further violence, which 
manifest a spirit worthy the Faubourg St Antoine, of Paris 


tation devoted to piety and education. 


Indeed affairs are 





coming to a fearful pass among us, and the leaven of democracy is showing its | 


turbulent works upon the lump of the community; the people are truly taking 
the power into their own bands, and if the workings continue long, we may dis- 
Not a year has elapsed since the soi disant 
people of Charleston, in their boasted sovereign capacity, committed a series 
of popular outrages; and now, after a previous declaration of their intentions, 
they have again taken the law into their own hands, 


pense with judges, juries and laws. 


You will ask, 


where were 


ee 
candidate. 
for Mr. Littleton, we do not subscribe to, for we know him to be a highly 
honourable man and incapable of such conduct 


the authorities, the select men, and the police of Charleston? On the spot, 
sir, on the spot, two or three hours before the torch was applied —remonstrating 
wh the mob, and begging them to retire! Instead of reading the riot act— 
calling out the militia, and and bringing up the cannon charged to the muzzle 
with grape and cannister, they tried to reason with their dear deluded fellow 
citizens! And now, sir, what is the cause of these frequent outrages in latter 
times ; what is it but the fatal effects of the political doctrines which have been 


tendency of which will, through anarchy, lead to despotism. 
But, disgraceful as were the proceedings of the mob last night, they were not 





actual inspection, that no other violence or outrage was committed in the tomb 
than was necessary to make it certain that no body had been buried or secreted 
there within a few days ; the coffins were not disturbed nor were the plates torn 
off; there was, however, a spirit of destruction prevalent which made the mob 
throw back into the flames whatever moveables had been taken out by the in- 
Yours, in haste, P. 





A RIOT IN PHILADELPHIA 

We are indebted to our vigilant fellow citizen Jacob Hays, High Constable, 
for the following particulars of a serious riot in Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia, August 14, 5 o'clock, A.M. 

I hasten to inform you that we had one of the most disgraceful scenes last 
In the early part of the evening there was a riot 
At 10, the mob dispersed. The mayor, and most of the 
At half past 


11 an attack was made at the corner of Small and Sixth streets. ‘The mob soon 


church literally to pieces, ‘The mob still increased, when they broke into five 


All the 
Every house that was not 


Poiice and Watch into two squads, consisting of 35 each ; one under his com- 
While they were 


We made 


We presume the following particulars, which we copy from the United States 


a ae 


This conclusion, wupleasant as the whole transaction appears 





We bave no doubt that Mr 
Littleton was opposed, individually, to the re-enactment of the Coercion law, 
This fact be could not rtate, without betraying his po- 
litical friends, and coming to a rupture with Earl Grey; and his resignation 
would have embarrassed the government exceedingly. After first making a 
truce with the great Opponent of the government, without due authority, we 
do not see that Mr. Littieton could have acted otherwise than he did, although 
it must be admitted that his position is a painfal one. How long can the 
government of a country like England go on under such management! 


We regret to see in one of the city papers an attack on Lord Aylmer, Go- 
vernot General of Canada, charging him with impeding the operations of the 
Corporation of Montreal in their efforts to relieve the sufferings of the victims 
tw the cholera, Nothing can be more unfounded. The facts are these >the 
Corporation called on the Governor to make an advance of money from the 
public treasury, for the benefit of the sufferers. This his Excellency refused 
to do, because he has no authority for eo doing ; it is true that he bas the phy- 
sical power to take dollars from the public chest, but he incurs @ personal liabi- 
lity for the act, from which nothing could exonerate bim bet an act of indem- 
nity by the Legislature. Now, with this Legislature the Governor is pot on 
good terms, for they have preferred 92 articles of impeachment against him on 
other subjects—and it is clear that he must have relied on the tender mercies of 
his enemies to sereen him from the compulsory restitution of such advances 
from his own private funds, and from another article of impeachinent for dis- 
bursing the public monies without the authority of the law 

We refer out readers to a couple of documents relative to the probable recog- 
nition of Mexi¢o and the South American Republics by Spain. Mr. Van Noss, 
the American Minister at Madrid, has been instromental in promoting this great 
object—an object 80 fraught with benefit to the commerce of the world, and with 
benevolence to our fellow beings in Spain and South America respectively 
The information is derived from the ever active agents of the London journals, 
and was communicated to the Morning Herald about the Ist of July. The 
writer speaks in Unmeasured terms of censure against Lord Palmerston and 
the Whig Ministry, for not having secured the honour of this achievement 
to British policy. 


The Cholera within the last twodays has slightly increased—the Report of the 
Board of Health being, for Thursday, 24 cases and 13 deaths; and for yester- 
day, 23 cases and 9 deaths. This change isin a great degree ascribable to the 
sudden change Which has taken place in the weather, Sudden cold, after 
intense heat, obstructs the perspiration, and at all times is apt to produce more 
or less affection of the stomach and bowels. Such changes in the atmosphere 
should be guarded against by extra clothing, and particularly by the application of a 
good flannel bandage carried round the abdomen, We repeat our opinion of 
last week—that the disease is prevailing rather sporadically, than endemically— 
that it is limited in extent—that there is no necessity for leaving the city, nor 
any dauger in approaching it, The utmost confidence prevails, and business is in 
no wise interrupted. 

The Cholera at Montreal, is, we are happy to state, abating, as the following 
article from the Montreal Daily Advertiser of the 11th inst. will show :— 

SEVENTH AND KIGHTH SANITARY BULLETIN, 
Common Council Hall, Monday, August 11, 1834 
Burials at the Catholic and Protestant Burying Grounds 








Children Adults. Total Cholera 
August 9. 8 “4 22 17 
“« 610, 10 14 2 16 


The Mayor has not received Reports from the Hospital at the Common for 
the 9th and 10th instant. It is with great pleasure he presents the following 
statement of the daily decrease of mortality from the 7th, confining himself to 
the Catholic and Protestant Burying Grounds »— 

7th, ‘Total interments 50, of which from Cholera 36, 


ath “ 33, “ 
oth, “ “ 2 « “ 17. 
10th,“ _ @ « “ 16 





“A considerable riot was made on Tuesday night in South street between 
Seventh and Eighth street. The particulars and causes of which, we have heard 
stated as follows :—Some time since, a man erected on the city side of South 
street, one of those places of low amusement called * flying horses.” Where, 
though the owner is a white man, the blacks of the neighbourhood chiefly re- 
It is added, that on Monday evening, some young white men made their 
appearance near the place, and were beaten off by the blacks. On Tuesday 
evening a party of whites assembled and repaired to the “ flying horses,” and 
there commenced assaulting the building, its inmates and a party of the police. 
The contest svon became general and bloody, and several were much injured, 
one of which was taken to the hospital. 


Exchange at New York on London, 60 days, 6 per cent. prem, 
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By the arrival of the President, from London, we are in possession of papers 
from the British metropolis to the 4th of July 
Ear! Grey on the Ist of July, in the House of Lords, moved fora renewal of 
the Irish Coercion Bill, which statute is to be re-enacted, with some modifica. 
tions, the principal of which is the omission of the Court martial clause. Every 
lover of humanity will deplore the necessity of taking this step, yet as friends 
of peace and order we must admit that no other course could with safety be 
taken. It is mercy, in fact, to Ireland, to keep such a law in force for some 
time longer, although we fervently hope that no future renewal will be found ex- 
pedient. It must be deeply humiliating to the Whig Ministers to find, that at 
the end of four years of their reign, their experiments for the pacification of 
Ireland are so unsuccessful. They, when out of office, without ceremony, at- 
tributed all the disorders of that fine island to the misrule of their opponents— 
how fully now can those opponents return the poisoned chalice to their own 
lips, since the disorders of Ireland have encreased ten fold during their rale—for 
the truth of which no stronger evidence can be required, than the continued 
enacting of the law in question, the operation of which deprives every indi- 
vidual in Ireland of liberty—the inherent birth-right of every British subject. 

But the matter did not end here. It will be seen from our report in the House 
of Commons, that a serious altercation took place between Mr. O'Connell and 
Mr. Littleton, the Secretary for Ireland. ‘The natore of the dispute will be ga- 
thered from reading the debate ; and although Mr. O'Connell charges Mr. Little- 
ton so profusely with deceiving him, we do not see that the latter gentleman was 
guilty of any thing but imprudence. It certainly did not become a Minister of the 
crown to make such sort of bargains with a person like the Agitator. The merits 
of the quarrel are these.—Mr. O'Connell avers, that when the Wexford election 
was about to take place, a Whig and a Repeal candidate presented themselves ; 
the Irish Government fearing the success of the latter, Mr. Littleton sent for 
him, and held out a sort of promise, that the Coercion Bill should not be re- 
enacted, if he (Mr. O'Connell) would not throw his weight into the scale in 
favour of the Repealer. Mr. O'Connell, in consequence of this promise, abstained 
from taking any active part, and the anti-Repea! candidate would in all probabi- 
lity be elected in consequence. But in holding out this promise to Mr. O'Con- 
nell, it seems that Mr. Littleton had acted without due authority from his 
superiors in office, and who refused to ratify his negotiations. As soon, then, 
as Mr. Littleton ascertained that the Cabinet in London had resolved upon 
renewing the Act, he apprized Mr. O'Connell of the fact, saying that the 
unexpected result was beyond his controul. Very well, said Mr. O'Connell, 
since you find your opinion and wishes of so little weight, why not resign! To 
this suggestion Mr. Littleton said, no. Then, says Mr. O'Connell, produce the 


net at Dublin bas really been over-roled by the Cabinet in London, and that 


you are unable to keep your faith with me This also was declined, and Mr 





correspondence between yourself as Secretary for Ireland, and the Cabinet in 
Londun, and Jet us see if it be true that you and the Lord Lieutenant were #0) yy Norton— 1. That each party shall play on the simple 
much opposed to the renewal of the otmoxious law—let us see that the Cabi-| valves, keys. or slides 


O'Connell in consequence persisted to the last moment that the whole thing 


J. Vioxrn, Mayor 

«We trost we may now safely refer to figures for evidence that the scourge with 
which we have been visited is rapidly declining. It will be seen that the Mayor's 
Comparative Statement from the 7th to yesterday does not include the inter- 
ments at the Common, as no Return has been received thence fur the last two 
days. However, the interments at the Burying-Grounds, without those at the 
Common, afford a much truer criterion of the health of the city than with them, 
as the Hospital Return is occasionally swelled by fortuitous circumstances, euch, 
for instance, ax the recent augumentation from an infected steamboat. 


THE WELLAND CANAL. 

We have received the following communication from a friend, relative to the 
prosperous state of this canal, and with pleasure lay it befure our readers. The 
value and importance of this great channel of communication, to the West, 
are daily and hourly developing themselves. Of the profits attending this con- 
cern, a single fact will suffice :—the receipts at the Company's Office were— 
from the opening of the navigation of last year to the Ist of June, £706 16s 
ld., while for the same period during the present year there were received, 
£1534 8s. 1d. 

* August 7th, 1834. 

‘The canal is in the best possible state, and has an abundant supply of water, 
although the season is unusually dry. Its usefulness has been fairly tested this 
summer, and the work has been highiy popular throughout the country. The 
consent of the majority of the private stock-bolders having been obtained, it is 
confidently expected that the Provincial Government will purchase their shares, 
and thus make the canal the property of the Province, and keep it at all tines 
in an effective state. The Grand River Company are busily engaged in ren- 
dering that fine stream navigable—next summer, when the work shall be com- 
pleted, it will probably be found necessary that the feeder of the Welland Ca- 
nal should be widened, for steamboat navigation. The feeder is now traversed 
by Passage boats its whole length, 28 miles, and is the high road to those rich 
and beautiful settlements in the London and Western districts. A survey of 
the river Thames is also in progress, with a view towards continuing the in- 
land navigation from Lake Sc. Clair, by means of the Thames, Grand River, 
Welland Canal, and the St, Lawrence, down to Montreal and Quebec. The 
enterprise which exists in this fine Province, and the wealth that is daily flow- 
ing invo it, will in a very few years cause it to rank among Britain's most va- 
lued Colonies.” 

LIST OF PRODUCE, &c. PASSED THROUGH THE WELLAND 
CANAL, FROM THE OPENING OF THE SPRING NAVIGATION TO JULY 31, 1834 

368 schooners and sloops, of 18,760 tonnage, 40 rafts, 14,781 bbls. of flour, 
18,682 bbis. of beef and pork, 145 bbls. of whiskey and high wines, 950 bbls. of 
lard, 29,565 bbls. of salt, 59 bbls. of ashes, 1,015 bhds. of jard, 145 boxes of 
glass, 76,767 bushels of wheat, 3,212 bushels of potatocs, 163,075 pipe staves, 
25,172 West India staves, 4,850 feet of square timber, 1,001,911 boards, 2,574 
saw logs, 166 1-2 tons of coal, 32 tons of Gypsum, 927 tons of merchandise, 20 
tons of pig iron, and 847 passengers. 

“ Joun Crsnn, Sec. W.C. C. 


The Editor of the Morning Post, who was the author of the libel on Lord 
Brougham, »s explained in our last, has been been dismissed after having made 
an ample apology for his offence. 

The steamer Cape Breton arrived from Halifex via Boston, on Thursday. 
Her engines are propelled with Nova Scotia Coal—the best in the world perbaps, 
for that purpose, from the quantity of gas it evolves during combustion. She 
will make an excursion down the Bay this afternoon. 

Mr. Power, we understand, will open at the Park on the 24 of September. 
Our readers at New Orleans and at the far west, we are sore will be glad to hear 
that this inimitable actor will ere long pay them a visit, having made an engage- 
ment with Mr. Russell, for that . ; 

Mr. Farren, late of the Bowery theatre, and whose case we ee ex 
eeedingly severe, is about to proceed in the same direction also, and will open, 

understand, at Cincinnati. 
ber eaves Farce was produced at the Bowery on Thorsday, which was well 
received by 2 g00d house. It will be repeated on Tuesday. ” 
i offers the following proposals 

The Star of last night says, that Mr. Gambati end gpee~ Sa 
2. Each party shall play sac pieces of music as may 
suit bie own fancy. Mr. Norton, we believe, contends not only for the simple 
| trampet, bat for the pure and simple music of the great roe 7 ‘os wrote ~ 
| Mesers. Connor & Cooke have re-publisbed No. 33 and of their beseti a 
atitenal the works of Sir Walter Scott These numbers embrace the Min- 





outa Canomton, Treas. W.C.C. 
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aaa = > gee Saye NewS order | strelsy of the Scottish Border,” whics contsins #@ many fine aise and patriotic 
tu neutralize his efforts at Wexford, and to secure the return of the Whig! centimente 
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THE MOONLIT BOWER. 


Moon - lit 


Adapted to a German Air; arranged with an Accompaniment for the Piano Forte, and dedicated to Miss Caroline Beck, by Charles Berg. Philadelphia, Kretschmar & Nunus. 
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sweep will sweep its strings, Its 









































sha - dow'd o'er By sorrows raven 
































wings. 
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Nor bid me sing, for why should I 
On themes of sadness dwell, 

To call the tear drop to thine eye, 
Or cause thy breast to ewell, 

With feelings that would badly svit 























A heart so young as thine? 
Oh let me die ere I pollute 
With grief, that bosom’s shrine. 


The grave will soon, the happy grave, 
Will soon enshroud this form, 









rallent 
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Which like the ocean’s trem’lous wave, 
Hath often felt a storm. 

And in some lone deserted spot 
My resting place shali be, 

By native hill and stream forgot, 
Perhaps by all but thee. 








LONDON AND PARISIAN FASHIONS FOR JULY. | 

Promenade or Carriage Dress.—A pelisse of worked muslin, lined with pale | 
pink eitk, and fastened up the front with bows of sarsnet band, pink figured 
with white, A pelerine, with a square collar, trimmed with broad lace. The 
sleeves, which are excessively full, drawn in at the wrist, and confined by a ri- 
band bracelet. Hat of rice straw, trimmed on the outside with a large moss 
rose, and under the brim with small moss rose buds descending on each side of 
the face, Boots of grey pou-de-sorie, and grey silk gloves 

A dress of drab-coloured Pekin, sprigged with coloured flowers. The corsage 
high, and of a pattern which shows the figure to great advantage. The skirt of 
the dress is eight breadths wide, and laid in double plaits at the waist, The 
sleeves long and exceedingly wide ; the plaits on the shoulder confined by three | 
points. Round the throat a frill, consisting of a quilling of tulle or blonde. A 
Leghorn hat, ornamented with three Leghorn coloured feathers. 

A dress of foulurd, a brown and white pattern ona brightgreen ground. Ca- 
nezou of muslin, covered with rich needle work, and trimmed with lace. A 
small bonnet of organdi, lined with pink gauze and edged with a blonde veil. 
Waistband of white and green figured riband. Black satin boots, 

Evening Dress —A robe of organdi embroidered in flowers of various hues 
The corsage en gerbe in front, and plain behind. Mantilla composed of a double 
row of lace, and confined on the shoulders by nauds de page of tartan riband, 
the colours corresponding with those of the dress. A broad ceinture of tartan | 
riband, tied on one side and descending to the knees. Short sleeves with double | 
sabots ; the intervals between the puffs being marked bya riband. Head-dress. 
bows of tartan riband and a Jarge bow in the middle of the plaiting of hair at the 
back ofthe head. Scarf and mittens of white lace. 

The dresses are now worn extremely long, so as to cover the ankle. The hems 
are at most only a quarter yard deep. 

Pelisses are frequently made open at the side instead of the front, and are 
fastened with bows of riband. 

Sleeves still continue very wide at top; but from the shoulder tothe wrist 
their form varies. Some are left loose and merely confined at the wrist ; others 
are confined by three or four drawings placed at equal distances. Silk sleeves 
frequently have bows of riband on the inside of the arm, extending from the arm 
hole to the wrist. 





THE JEALOUS TURK AND HIS WIFE. | 
He now proceeded to the harem. Raising the heavy curtain which hung 
over the door, the first objects he perceived were his wife and Ayesha, talking 
together with great earnestness. Upon seeing him, they retreated into the room 
before described, whither he followed them. Ina manner totally unusval to 
him, and never before witnessed by his wife, he said, ‘* Woman! stand up and 
speak for yourself; you are a sinner, and if a sinner, God protect you!" “ What 
do you say, Suleiman Aga!” exclaimed Zabetta; “are you run out of your 
senses’ | ama sinner indeed! What abomination are you eating! If I am 
asinner, whatare you’” ‘ This is no child's play, woman!” said the angry | 
man; “tellme, as you value your life, as you value that child whom you see 
there, what devilry has got into your head, that you should leave your husband 
and seek infidels for your company!" Zabetta was not quite prepared for this, 
and as guilt is ever a coward, her usual prowess in an encounter with her hes- 
band forsook her, and she turned pale. “I do not understand you,” said she ; 
_ you are hot a man if you come here with a lie in your mouth to oppress a wo- | 
man." “A lie, do you say!” exclaimed Suleiman; “men du not dream when 
with their eyes wide open they see a Mussulman woman and an infidel together 
that has been seen this very evening ; you are that woman, the Giaour at the 
next door is the man ; do you call that a lie ' “ Bé héy !—what’s this!” ex- 
claimed Zabetta, regaining ber assurance. “ A lie! I do call italie: whoso- | 
ever said it, is as great an oaf as you are, and that's much. Why do you bring 
your beard here to be laughed at! Gio to the ass that sent you here, and tel| 
him ‘1 send him a bigger ass in return.""" “* Woman!” said Suleiman sternly, 
his wrath rising with her impertinence, “your words are of no avail against | 
proof. You have been seen this very evening, before the Azan, in company 
with the Frank infidel : tell me plainly what happened, or, by Allah! the con- 
sequences will be fatal to you. Suleinan is not easily excited, but when he is, 
let me tell you, it is time to place your trust in God—speak!” Zabetta, seeing | 
that the subject was too grave tc be ireated lightly, did not answer this question 
otherwise than by calling out to the black slave. ‘* Nourgadeh,’”” said she, 
“come hither, say where have I been all this evening until the Azan!” The 
girl's face, bearing marks of recent tears, and not in the least aware of the im- 
portance of the question, answered, ‘You were asleep in the first part, you 
were flogging me the next, and then you sa : 





1 your prayers. What more can! 


say! * There,” said the wife, turning round with ¢ sultation towards her hus 
band, “ tell me after this that I am on the terrace with an Infidel, Haif! haf! 

’ ' : 4 a 
—shame' shame —Ayesha the Maid of Kars 








1 BYRNE, wholesale dealer and man fa Rarer < f Quills and Wafers. No.6 
P. ham street, New York * Quills and MT thee Nc “8 


ENTLEMEN from Great Britain and the West India islands, disposed to pur- | 


chase Estates in Pennsylvania, are invited to apply to the subscriber, who has 
a very beautiful Country Seats and Farms for sale. 
T 


ey may be assured, that they have the unquestionable power to hold Real Estate, | 


notwithstanding many idle stories circulated to the contrary, ‘* provided it does not 


exceed 5000 acres.” 
[Augl6-3t] RICHARD DAVIS, 86 Walnut street, Philadelphia. 
ELLAND CANAL STOCK AT AUCTION.—Pells & Calhoun will sell 
at Auction, to the highest bidder, on Monday, 25th August, at 12 o'clock, at 
the Merchants’ Exchange, 200 shares Welland Canal Stock. 
The Stock will be sold in Lots to suit purchasers, and the sale wil! be peremptory, 
to close a Trust, July 26—tf. 


NGLISH LAW AGENCY.--J. COOK, Attorney at Law, 46 John Street, 

New York, havin® appointed respectable Law Agents in London, he can Insti- 

tute and carry on Professional Business with effect in any part of England, either in 
relation to claims or the Sale of Estates and Property. 

J. Cook having heretofore practised in the Courts of King’s Bench and the other 








| Common Law Courts at Westminster, is well acquainted with the English forms in 


Conveyancing and the making out of Titles to Real Estates there, and also with the 
requisite mode of Execution of Conveyances, Deeds and other Instruments, exe- 
cuted by parties in the United States to be used in England, and with the forms of 
Affidavits to hold to bail and in proof of claims under Commission of Bankruptcy, 
Legacy, Receipts, Powers of Attorney, Wills relating to property in England, and 
the Execution thereof and other Documents to be there carried into effect. Persons 
in the United State# requiring such services may save much unnecessary delay by ap- 
plying as above. All letters to be post paid. Aug. 9-lyeow. 


ROPOSED CITY OF THE FALLS.—In consequence of the returns not 
being all received from England and the West Indies, it is necessary to post- 
pone the issuing of the shares to the several subscribers. A meeting of the proprie- 
tors will shortly take place, and due notice will be given of the course to be adopted, 
which it is hoped will prove highly satisfactory, while any who may not approve of it, 
will have their deposites returned: due notice also of the time of distribution wil! be 
communicated. 
The editors of those papers in which the former advertisement has been published, 
are requested to place it with the above, until further notice. 


NE OF THE SEVEN WONDERS OF THE WORLD.—At the City 

Saloon, opposite St. Paul’s Church. Broadway, the Tapestries of Raffaclle 

formerly owned by King Charles L., of England, known as the Apostolicals—each 
20 by 14 feet, were made at Brussels about 300 years since. 

—— sublime painting of the Crucifixion, embracing 11 figures, large 
as life. 

Admittance 25 cts. season Ticket $1. 

TEETH. 
AMUEL AVERY, Surgeon Dentist, begs leave to announce that he has formed 
a copartnership with Mr. Solyman Brown, who is hereafter to attend exclu- 
sively to the mechanical, and himself to the Surgical department of the profession. 
Testimonials can be shown from many gentlemen of the highest respectability. 

The following, from Mr. E. Parmly, ts respectfully presented :— 

“From a knowledge of the professional and moral character of Messrs. Brown 
and Avery, I feel great pride and pleasure in recommending them to the entire confi- 
dence of those who may require their aid, in the exercise of their respective branches 
of the profession.” “ELEAZER PARMLY, |! Park-place.” 

N. B. Rooms at No. 4 Park Place, near the corner of Broadway. 

| March 22, 6m.]} 


ESSRS. JOSEPH WEX & JOSEPH LIDEL HERMANN--Inform 
their friends and the public, that they intend residing in this city for the pur- 
pose of giving instructions on the Pianoforte, Guitar, Violin, Violincello, Singing, 
and Glee-singing. 
They will also accompany Ladies on the Pianoforte, and Harp: For terms, &c. 
apply at their Rooms, No. 72 Liberty street. [May 17---ly. 














[May 31-6me. 








AVILION HOTEL—FALLS OF NIAGARA.—The subscriber, having taken 
the Pavihon Hotel, on the British side of Niagara Falls, and having made ar- 
rangements, whereby he has secured Wines & Liquors of a very superior desc: iption, 
is about to open that Hotel, for the accommodation of travellers, or the visitors of that 
pre-eminent of Nature’s works, he will exert himself to provide refreshments and 
meals, not only of good quality but superiorly prepared, as no servants will be kept 
at the Pavilion, who are pot found competent togive satisfaction, both in capacity and 
disposition, or who ever lose sight of the respect and attention due to those who may 
put up at the House, 
The public may depend upon finding accommodation, comfort, and attention, far 
exeeding what it is usual to meet with in such places, as the subscriber will be un- 
ceasing in his efforts to please, the only means by which he can hope to be successful, 


March 15.-tf.] CHAS. ATKINSON, 
y R. W. JONES of London, inventor of the PATENT PERMANENT WRI- 
I : 


TING BOOK, and philosophical system of instruction in writing introduced 
throughout England under the 





mmediate p*tronage of the King,is now giving instruc- 


tion at his Rooms 202 Broadway, New York. Any person fowarding a sheet of their 
hand-writine to Mr. J. w be supp ied with directions and « xercases particularly 
adapted for the removal of the defects ; by attending to which an elegant hand may be 
readily obtaine Mr. J. can shew credentials under the King’s Seal from Dr Sum- 
ner, Bishop of Winchester References, N.Y., Right Rev. Bist yp Onderdonk and 
Professor Anthon. All az tons by letter, post paid, contamimg a remitttance of 
$2 meet with prompt attention. Mr. Jones's pubucations may be had from the 
kseilers June 14+tf 





IRTH, AND HALL, No. | Franklin Square, New York, would intimate to 
| their friends and country customers, that they have on hand an assortment 0! 
| Cabinet and Horizontal PANO FORTES, of their own and foreign manufature, 
which they can warrant for their qualities of tone and touch, equal to any in the mar- 
ket. They have also just imported a large assortment of Violins, and Violoncellos; 
of different prices and are constantly manufacturing all kinds of wind instruments, 
from the most approved scales, and can furnish at the shortest notice, all kinds oi 
Bugles, Trumpets, and every article necessary to complete a full military band.— 
They daily receive new music from all parts of the United States, and are constantly 
importing and publishing fashionable music. 

N. B. Amateurs and professors are invited to call and see some French Music, just 
| received, consisting of Duets for Violins, Duets and Trios for Flute, Quartettes, 
| Masic for Military Bands, full Orchestra, &c. 

TABLE AT FIVE O'CLOCK. 
MERICAN HOTEL, 229 BROHDWAY.--In addition to the tables at 3 
o'clock, another at 5 o'clock will be continued through the Summer at this estab- 








lishment, and is served in the elegant new room on Broadway. June 14. 
NEW YORK AND HAVKE PACKETS. 
Ships. Masters. | Days #. Sailing from|Days of Sailing from 
Vew- York. Havre. 

France, E. Funk, |Dec. 1, April 1, Aug. 1,JJan.24, May 24, Sep.24, 
Sully, C.A.Forbes| “ 8, “ 8, “ 8,/Feb. 1, June 1, Oct.1, 
Francis Depau, H.Robinson,| “16, “ 16, “* 16) * 8 “ 8, i 8, 
Rhone, J. Rockett, | “24, “ 24, “ 24) “ J6, “ 16, wv 16, 
Utica, Depeyster, |Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1, ‘© 24, “ 24, ° 24, 
Formosa, W.B.Orne,| “ 8, “ 8 “ 8,JMar. 1, July I, Nov. l, 
Francois Ist, W. Burrows} “16, “ 16, “ 16) “ 8, “ 8, } 
Normandie, W.W. Pell,| “24, “24, “ 24) * 16, “ 16, . 16, 
Chs. Carroll, W. Lee Feb. }, June 1, Oct. 1f “* 24, “* 24, 24, 
Charlemagne, Pierce, “8, “ 8 * 8 JApril l, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, 
Silvie De Grasse, |Weiderholdt} ‘16, “ 16, “ 16) “ 8, * 8, 4 ¢, 
Poland, Richardson,| “24, “24, “ 24) “ 16, © 16, 16, 
Erie, J. Funk, Mar.1, July 1, Nov.1,] “ 24, “* 24, “ 2%, 
Albany, Hawkes, “sg, “8, “ 8jMay 1, Sept. 1, Jan. |, 
Havre, C.Stoddard,| ‘*16, ‘16, “ 16) “ 8 © 8 & & 
Henry IV. J. Castoff. “24, “24, “ 24) “16, “ 16, 16 











These are all vessels of the first class and ably commanded, with elegant accomme- 
dations for passengers, comprising all that may be required for comfort and - 
nience, including wines and stores of every description. Goods sent to either of the 
subscibers at New York, will be forwarded by their packets, free of all charges except 
the expenses actually incurred. . 

; ; C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 29 Wail st. 
WM. WHITLOCK, jr. 46 South st. 
JOHN IL. BOYD, Broker, 49 Wall st. 
NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—( New Line.) . 

The subscribers have established the following ships as a Line of Packets, el 
this port and Liverpool, toleave New York on the 14th, and Liverpool on the e 
each menth. 














Ships. ‘asters. From New York. From Liverpool. 0 
StAndrew | J. Taubman, June 14, Oct. 14, Feb. 14, | July 30, Nov.30, Mar. a 
Howard, | T.M. Harvey, jr. | July 14, Nov. 14, Mar. 14, | Aug.30, Dec. 30, Apr. 0, 
Ajax, C. A. Hiern, Aug. 14, Dec. 14, Apr. 14, | Sept.30, Jan. 30, May, 





St.George | W.C.Thompson, | Sept.14, Jan. 14, May 14, | Oct. 30, Feb. 28, June 3%, 
The above packets are ships of the first class, coppered and copper fastened. 
greatest exertions will be made to promote the interests of rmporters, by the ae 
and safe delivery of their goods. Nothing has been omitted in the construction * 
furniture of their cabins, which can contribute to the comfort of passengers. Them = 
of passage, in the cabin, including wines and stores of the best quality, '* fix a 
one hundred and ten dollars ; or one hundred and forty dollars for the exclusive 
of a state room. The days of sailing will be punctually observed. For freight or 
sage, apply tothe masters, on board, orto STEPHEN WHITNEY. 
GRACIE, PRIME & CO, or 
ROBERT KERMIT, 74 South-street. 


NEW-YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 















Ships. Masters. \Days of Sailing frompDays of Sailing from 
New- York Londo. 16 

Ontario, Sebor, June I, Oct. 1, Feb. 1,[Mar.16,Jaly a ae : 
Montreal, C.H.Champlin “ 16, “ 16, “ 16,JApril 1, Aug. 1, Mire 
Canada, Britton, \July 1, Nov. 1, Mar. 1) “ 16, “ 16, " 
Sovereign, Griswold, “16, “16, “ 16JMay 1, Sep. 1, Jam 
Hannibal, Hebard, |Aug 1,Dec. 1, Aprill,J “* 16, 16, Feb. |, 
Philadelphia, Morgan, | #46, “16, “ 16)Junel, Oct. 1, Fe 16 
Samson, Chadwick, Sep. 1, Jan. 1, May 1, “ 16, “ 16, j 
President, I [ag 4g) © 16. Uuly 1, Nov.1, Mar * 





oore : 

These ships are all of the first class, about 500 tons burthen, built im this city = 
best materials, copper and copper fastened, and are navigated by able and - 
enced commanders. Their accommedations for passengers are very elegant am bon 
tensive, and for whom beds, bedding, wine and stores of the best quality, we 
be provided. The price of cabin passage outward, under an agreement enteree “ 
| in conjynction with the proprietors of the several Liverpool Packet Lines, Is no + the 
t at $120, exclusive of wines and liquors, which will be furnished each passenger ® b of 
| established rates that are fixed to the printed cards that will be found on board each 
| the ships j : 

For freight or passage, apply to either of the commanders on paar’ che shps 

JOHN GRISWOLD, 69 South street, New York. 
GRINNELL, MINTURN and Co., 1M Front street, or 
GEORGE WILDES & Co.. No. 13 Coleman street, London. 
N. B.—The ships of the above line wi ntinue to touch at Portsmouth, eae” 
»land and recetve passengers, from whence stcamb@ 1s run Cally to 
and to different parts of England. 


to 


